he Musical Cloris. 





“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT MUST 
BE DEDUCTED. IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goéthe, 





SUBSCRIPTION:—Stamped for Postage, 20s. per annum—Payable in advance, by Cash or Post Office Order, 
to BOOSEY & SONS, 28, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 
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Uw. 
UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
‘HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCESSES AND PRINCES OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY, 
The Most Worshipful the Grand Master of Ireland, 
His Grace the DUKE of LEINSTER, 
And Several other Distinguished Fr 8; 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
EARL of EGLINTON and WINTON, 
The LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTER, 
The Right Worshipful the MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 
IVIE MACKIE, Esq. 
His Worship the Mayor of Salford, W. HARVEY, Esq. 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Director of Music at the 
; University of Oxford. 
And many of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and distinguished Families of the Empire 


DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


ised in 1848, and develo at THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER, established by him expressly as a Great 
National Institution to facilitate the Encouragement and Promotion of NATIVE 
MUSICAL TALENT, and the GENERAL ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC 
AMONG THE RISING GENERATION, upon his new and effective system, 
alsoasa NorMaw ScHoot for the training of masters to conduct ConsERVATOIRES 
or Music to be established throughout the United Kingdom, for Lirrie 
CurLpren, the whole comprising an entirely new scheme of NATIONAL 
EDUCATION, by blending music with general instruction, so that the study 
of music shall become a branch of education in the humblest of schools of this 
country. To illustrate and to rouse an interest in every town and city for these 
institutions, Dr. Mark travels with a number of his pupils occasionally through 
the country—giving lectures, and introducing bis highly 9 and pleasing 
Musical Entertainment, entitled DR. MARK AN IS LITTLE MEN, who 
number upwards of Thirty Instrumentalists, and a most Efficient Chorus, the 
whole forming a most unique and complete Juvenile Orchestra, oe of 
LITTLE ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH AND WELCH BOYS, FROM FIVE TO 
SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, who play ratic Selections, Solos, Marches, 
Quadrilles, Galops, &c,, and sing Songs and Choruses in a most effective manner, 
and to whom Dr. Mark gives a gratuitous General and Musical Education. 
APPOINTMENTS OF MASTERS AND ARRANGEMENTS OF CLASSES IN 

THE ABOVE INSTITUTION. 
Principal of the Royal College of Music ; Director, Composer, and 
Conductor; Lecturer to both Private and Public, Theoretical } Dr. Mark, 
and Practical Instrumental and Vocal Classes... oe 
Master of the General Educational Department: Mr. Powe 
Writing, Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar, Dictation, 1d Two 
Hisar Geography, Practical Geometry, and Book- ( 4 ..istant Teachers 
eeping o- oe oe oe on o. ee . 

PRACTICAL ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 
Organ and Orchestral Class Be Mr. BAKER. 


Pianoforte .. sew {ie Rupes. 
Violin... 


+ { Mons. Rocier, 
Violoncello, Double Bass, and Viola 





Mr. BEARD. 
Mons. VigUxTEMPs, 
pi { Mr. T. Doyovan, 
Flute, Piccolo, Oboe, and Clarionet .» Mr. Moroay. 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments Mr. H. Russeut, 
Concertina (German and English) Mr. Exper. 
Vocal ROGNGD sic <es<! no 5 on ee) ee eS aR oe 
Dr. Mark has also made provision for the Orphans of the Musical Profession 
possessing musical talent, who will find the above institution a happy home, and 
ine & most effective general and musical education, board, and clothing, free 
Little from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
room? paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 
Twelve appointments ready for Masters. 
iit, Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Bridge-street, 





MSS GERARD has returned to London. Letters res- 
pecting engagements to be addressed to her residence, 12, Belsize-road, 
St. John’s-wood, N. W. 


HEB ENGEL will arrive in town on the 4th of October: 


For harmonium lessons, en ments, d&c., address, Herr Engel, at his 
residence, 10, Bentinck-street, Manchester-square, W. 


M®: ROBERT PAGET, Contralto, (R.A.M).—Com: 
munications relative to Concerts or Oratorios, to be addressed to 60, 
Pentonville-road, N. 


ADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to announc¢e 

that her new GUITAR SCHOOL is now ready for circulation, which may 

be had of her at her residence, 24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W.; or the 
publishers, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


R. WALLWORTH has removed from Somerset-street 


to 30, Edward-street, Portman-square, W. 


SOME ofthe Former Pupils of MRS. BARCLAY, daughter 
of the late John Fawcett the comedian, having become acquainted with: her 
distressing situation, have determined to make her case known, hoping to raise a 
subscription to purchase an annuity for this estimable lady. Mrs. Barclay havi! 
been Tet on the death of her husband dependent on her own exertions, reg ed 
her previous occupation as teacher of music and the rte, and supf d 
herself for years with credit and respectability. The infirmities of age, she being 
now in her 70th year, and the long illness of an only child, hav obliged her to 
expend her hard-earned savings, and unless some assistance is ») = obtained, 
she will be destitute. The great esteem in which Mrs. Barclay 8 :held\ by ait 
who knew her in former days, and the sympathy which must be felt fora lady so 
painfully sitauted, encourages the hope that the appeal now made by her friends 
will be kindly responded to, and that she may be preserved from absolute. want 
during the few remaining years of her life. a \ 
Subscriptions will be thankfully receive by Mrs. Webb, 36, Green-street,’ Park~- 
nes: — Haes, 15, Throgmorton-street ; and Messrs. Hatchard and Co,, 187, 
y- 


WANTED A GOOD TUNER. For particulars, address, 


E. H,, care of Messrs, Boosey and Sous, 28, Holles-street. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT CHORAL CONCERT, 
under the direction of Mr. BENEDICT, by the Vocal Association (1000 
voices), on Wednesday next, October 5th. Solo vocalist, Madame Rudersdorff. 
Admission, One Shilling. Reserved scats, Half-a-Crown extra. Open at fen. 
Concert to commence at three. By order. 
Sept, 29, 1859. GEORGE GROVE, Sec. 





ANTERBURY HALL CONCERTS.—EVERY 
EVENING.—The Music of Verdi’s Opera of MACBETH (now first made 
public in England at these Concerts), the extraordinary Violin erformances of 
the celebrated Infant DELEPIERRE FAMILY , and the usual Vocal Conesrt. 
Comic Vocalists—Messrs. George Hodson (the Irish Comedian and Mimic), W. T. 
Critchfield, and BE. W. Mackney. . 
Several interesting Pictures are added to the Fine Arts Gallery. The suite of 
Halls have been re-decorated and beautified, and constitute one of the most 
unique and brilliant sights of the metropoiis. 


fueaer SMITH’S CHINA IS CLOSED. 








ro ‘PROFESSORS OF MUSIC IN TOWN OR 


COUNTRY.—A Lady between 30 and 40 years of age, who has had great 
experience in tuition, is desiouas of obtaining a Situation as GOVERNESS in the 


ily of a Professor of Music, whom she would be will to assist in his 
pon = io duties, The Lady in question can impart a sound education, incuding 
the French language, which she acquired during a long residence at Paris. Sheis 
also a good pianist, and has a thorough knowl of music, Salary not'so much 
an object a8 a comfortable home, The most unexceptionable references. would be 
given and required,—Address, E, P., care of Mr. Charles Boose sd, Holtes- 
street, W. 
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] S. PRATTEN’S NEW PERFECTED FLUTE.— 


@ Mr. Pratten has much gratificationin announcing that, after much labour 
and study, he has succeeded in producing a flute which entirely realises his idea 
of a ‘‘ Perfect Flute.” The holes throughout the instrument, which are all the 
same size and very large, are closed by means of keys, thus avoiding the extension 
of the fingers. By this means an immense amount of tone, and perfect equality, 
is obtainable; and the performer can produce the most rapid and pianissimo 
passages without endangering the intonation, and with the same facility as upon 
the small-holed flute. 2. The fingering is the same as the old flute, at the same 
time the top octave possesses advantages which facilitate the execution of } 


“rNHE STEPPING STONES,” by HENRY BAKER. 


‘ Poetry by Charles Mackay, is published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison 
244, Regent-street, : 





ACHIANA, select pieces, preludes, and fugues, from 

the pianoforte works of J. 8. BACH, as played in public by MISS 

ARABELLA GODDARD, are published, in six numbers, price 2s, each, by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 





hitherto consi iered almost insurmountable. 

Mr. Pratteu can be seen daily at bis residence, 24, Holles-street, from 11 to 12 
o'clock, when he will be happy to explaia the improvement in this superb 
instrument. 

Sole Manufacturers—Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


LUETTES CLASSIQUES, selected from the works of 

the GREAT PIANOFORTE COMPOSERS, Dussek, Steibelt, &c., are now 

publishing in numbers, price 2s. 6d. and 8s, each, by Duncan Davison, 244 
Regent-street. 





TMMHE LADY’S NEWSPAPER and PICTORIAL 
TIMES, owing to its large and increasing circulation amongst Ladies and 
Families of the higher and middle classes is unquestionably one of the best 
advertising mediums for Booksellers, Jewellers, Silk Mercvrs, and all who supply 
the wants of Ladies and Families.—Published every Saturday, at the Office, 83, 
leet-street. 


PPSSEoonc AND CONCERT QUARTET. —Miss 
d Fosbroke, Miss Leffler, Mr. Henry Regaldi, Mr, Siirley Hodson,—The 
repertoire of this Vocal Union includes Songs, Ducts, and Trios, as well as Glees 
aml Part-Songs. Applications for the attendance of this Concert Quartet at 
Private Parties or Public Concerts, may be forwarded to Messrs. Cramer, Baale, 
and Chappell, 201, Regent-street, or addressed to Mr. Henry Regaldi, Musical 
Director, 13, Margiret-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


NTEARER MY GOD TO THEE—Hymn, Excelsius— 


Harmonised—Post-free, 1s, Orders, addressed to R. Andrews, 84, Oxford- 
street, Manchester. 
ESTIMONIAL TO CIPRIANI POTTER, ESQ, 

on his resignation as principal of the Roval Academy of Music.—At a 
meeting of the professors, 26 Sept., it was resolved that the professors, and past 
aud present students of the Acidemy, be invited to contribute to this expression 
of_professional admiration, and persoual regard, Committee: Dr. W. 8. Bennett, 
Messrs. R. Barnett, H. Blagrove, W. Darrell, J. Goss, Lucas (Treasurer), G. A. 
Macfitten, (Secretary,) Walter Macfarren, Brinley Richards, by whom subscrip- 
téons:fvill be received. 








“LJOME, SWEET HOME!” for PIANO, by W. VIN 

CENT WALLACE, 3s. ‘‘TWILIGHT,” Romance, for Piano, by W. Vincen 
Wallace, 2s. ‘‘ Thore is no composer whose pianoforte pieces are in higher favou 
in our drawing-rooms. ‘Home, sweet home,’ and ‘Twilight,’ are light, melodious, 
and brilliant ; and, when nicely executed, they will never fail to please.”—Jlus- 
trated London News, Sept. 24.—N.B. Lists of W. Vincent Wallace’s recent pianoforte 
works, gratis, and postage free. 


= AY ARBLINGS AT EVE,” ROMANCE, for PIANO. 

by! BRINLEY RICHARDS, 2s.; ‘‘FAR ON THE DEEP BLUE SBA,’ 
(Ballad y:Piomas), transcribed for Piano by Brinley Richards. 2s,—‘‘ Mr. Brinley 
Richards is universally recognised as one of our most accomplished composers for 
the pianoforte. His numerous pieces are in the hands of ail our best amateurs. 
‘Warblipgs at eve’ has been suggested by the song of the Nightingale, and its 
birPlike lizlitness is delicious. ‘ Far on the deep blue sea,’ is a transcription of a 
newly published ballad by Mr. J. R. Thomas, which bas thus been turned into a 
very charming little song without words,”—Iilustrated Lo idon News, Sept. 24.— 
N-B"Tists of Brinley Richards’ Pianoforte and Vocal Compositions, gratls, and 


Ppstage'free. 


D Harry BE THY DREAMS,” BALLAD, by J. R. 
THOMAS, 2s,; ‘FAR ON THE DEEP BLUE SEA,” Ballad, by J. R. 
Thomas, 28s.—*‘‘Mr. Tho:nas’s two songs are charming. They are flowing and 
gricefut,and at the same time perfectly English. The accentuation of the notes 
enables the words to be spoken with clearness and propriety. ‘Far on the deep 
blue sea’ has been trans)osed for the pianoforte by Mr. Brinley Richards, an 
einphaticitestimony to its excellence.” —Jllustrated London News, Sept. 24. 
N.B.-—Lists of Mr. Thomas’s Ballads and Songs gratis and postage free. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, W., and of all booksellers, 


HYDRAULIC ORGAN & HARMONIUM 
BLOWER, &c, 
JOY’S PATENTS, 1856 & 1859. 


tg~ be applied to blow the 


bellows of Organs and Harmoniums 
wherever water at a pressure can be obtained. 
For price and particulars of Organ Blower 
apply to CARRETT, MARSHALL, and CO., 
Sun Foundry, Leeds, sole authorised makers 
and agents, or to DAVID JOY, Patentce, 
Leeds, 
Ditto of Harmonium Blower, apply to 
BOOSEY and SONS, Holles-street, London, 
sole agents, 








Organ Builders supplied on liberal terms, 





“A WAKE, LITTLE PILGRIM,” by M. COBHAM, a 
new Sacred Song, words by the Rev. D. T. K. Drummond, is published, 

price 2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 
“rNHE CHRISTMAS ROSE,” by LOVELL PHILLIPS, 
(handsomely illustrated), poetry by Miss M. A. Stodart, is published, 

price 2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“THE SKYLARK’S SONG,” by ALICE FOSTER.— 

(‘‘ Merrily, merrily shines the morn,”)—Sung by Madame Rudersdorff, 
and always encored, is published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent- 
street, 


“(\H, TAKE ME TO THY HEART AGAIN,” by 


BALFE.—Sung by Madame Bassano and Miss Laura Baxter, with 
great success, is published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 











TAHREE FOUR-PART SONGS, by G A. MAC. 
J FARREN, for male voices.—Sung by the Pdlyhymnian Choir. No. 1, 
“*The Fairy’s Even Song,” 2s, No, 2. ‘The World’s Festival,” 3s. No, 8. ‘‘The 
Arrow and the Song,” 23., (separate vocal parts 6s, cach), are published by Duncan 
Davison, 244, Regent-street 


“WET ERE I SEEK A DISTANT SHORE,” by L. 
DIEHL, sung by Mr. George Perren, is published, price 2s., by Dun- 
can Davison, 244, Regent-street. 





“MMHE VERY ANGELS WEEP, DEAR,” by 
MOZART, sung by Mr. Wilbye Cooper, is published, price 3s., by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent street, 


4c paguita, by G. A. MACFARREN, sung by 


La Signora Fumagalli and Madame Ferrari, is published, price 2s. 6d., 
by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


eg Now THE SHADES GROW DEEPER,” by 
BENEDICT. Sung by Herr Reichardt, is published, price 2s., by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“MMHE SULIOTE WAR SONG,” by BRINLEY 


RICHARDS. Sung with such distinguished success by Mr. Santley, 
is now published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 

















se HE HARP OF WALES,” by BRINLEY 
RICHARDS: Sung by Mr. Sims Recves, is now published, price 
2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“Tes BLIND MAN AND SUMMER,” by BRINLEY 
RICHARDS. Sung by Miss Palmer, is published, price 2s. 6d., by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“\)\7ERT THOU MINE,” by FRANK MORI. Sung 
by Mr. Sims Re eves, is published, price 2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison, 
244, Regent-street. 


" PREIS ROSEBUD,” by JULIUS SELIGMANN. 

New Song, composed for Herr Reichardt, with English and German 
words (the English version by Miss Malcom), is just published, price 2s., by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


IGNOR FERRARIS NEW WORK on the CULTI- 
VATION of the VOICE and SINGING, is now published, price 8s, and may 
be had at his resid De hire Lodge, Portland-road, Por:laud-place, and at 
IL th incipal music-sellers. > 
x. Of OT che treations on the cultivation of * vaio Aw ore appeared for many 
8, iti t ible, concise, aud useful.” —Daily News. ; 
a ep yet aaa this work than we find in nine out of ten publications 
f a similar kind.”—Atheneum. Z 
’ Forms e kind of grammar of the vocal art, and not 4 mere collection of exer 
cises.”—Critic. 
© Here is a really sonsiblo work.”"—DLusical World, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MUS. DOC. GIESSEN. 


§rr,—I have great pleasure in informing you of the process of obtain- 
ing the degree of Mus. Doc, and M.A. from the University of Giessen. 
First of all you pay £2, and then the diploma is forwarded from an 
agent in London, for which you pay £24. 
The only requirements for the degree are: a brief sketch of your 
life, testimonials as to moral character, an essay on any subject of 
music, and what your musical studies are. I ought to mention, per- 
haps, that, as none of the German universities give the title of Mus. Doc. 
direct, we take it for granted that it must be so, as the diploma gives 
the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and Master of Arts, and, of course, 
as music is an art, one taking this diploma must be a Doctor of Music. 
As I am a humane man, I write this in hopes that my fellow creatures 
will avail themselves of the above inexpensive mode of obtaining 

celebrity. J am, dear sir, yours obliged, 
TROMBONE. 





THE HANDEL COLLEGE. 


Srr,—“ Anonymous” means well, although he has put his remarks 
into somewhat strange language; probably, on cross-examination, we 
should find him saying, “that he only wished to call attention to the 
bare fact that no great monument to Handel has yet been raised in 
England.” We talk much about him—receive infinite pleasure, moral 
and intellectual, from his works—but yet forget the man Handel in 
monster meetings to replenish exhausted exchequers. This being his 
meaning, probably a very great part of the musical public will agree 
with his remarks. But I have some hope that our reverence for 
Handel will be put publicly to the test in the contemplated college for 
the orphans of musicians. It was in the month of June when, at a 
concert at St. James’s Hall, I first heard the subject mooted. Since 
then I find that a committee, with Sir John Harrington for chairman, 
has been formed, ground given, and much preliminary work gone through, 
to commence in right earnest a memorial that shall be worthy of 
Handel: quietly but very zealously have these gentlemen been working, 
and, when the time comes for a public appeal, we no doubt shall find 
the way thoroughly cleared as to the objects, uses, need, &c., of such an 
institution ; and I am quite sure, Sir, your pen will be one of the first 
to give a helping hand. I believe all professions—at least I know we 
have our own medical benevolent lodge—have a home for orphans left 
destitute, and surely the profession of music must not be without its 
harbour of refuge for those bereaved of parents in early years, where a 
good home and liberal education shall be provided in the right Catholic 
spirit for all comers, Personally I wish the Handel College com- 
mittee God-speed in the good work, and hope soon to see such a 
building as shall tell to all ages of the nation’s love and gratitude to 
Handel, of its infinite thanks to music as an art, and of the love and 
tender care it would give to children left friendless by those who are 
now ever charming us as musicians only can. Do any of us ever think 
of the money for charitable uses the Messiah alone has been the means 
of raising ?—how many sad hearts it has cheered ?—how it has helped 
towards perpetuating the names of other great musicians P—how, indeed, 
in infinite ways it has done good? Let us think of these things, and 
then look about to the result of the Handel Commemoration! It 
certainly has done great service to two very noble institutions, and 
given gratification to thousands ; but has AS CERTAINLY done nothing 
towards a Handel monument. I have seen no scheme so worthy of 
support as this “Handel College for the orphans of musicians of all 
classes,” and heartily hope that the letter of ‘ Anonymous” will stir 
up all your subscribers to give sympathetic aid to the work, and thus 
render the year 1859 memorable as a Handel Commemoration. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A SuRGEon. 








PLAY PRINTING. 


The following letter has been sent to us by a dramatic author, 
who has lately received it from a gentleman connected with 
Provincial theatricals in the South of England. We offer no 
opinion as to the suggestion it contains, but insert it as well 
worth the consideration of practical people :— 
fi, ee produce a drama at the ————~ to-night. If success- 
vill you will sell the copy for a small sum to some bookseller, and he 

™ print it in the usual way, for everybody except those who actually 





“Now, if the parts with the catch words were all printed at the end 
of the play, as an appendix, would not this vastly increase its sale ? 
I grant it would destroy the occupation of copyists, and the emoluments 
of the prompters, but look at the accommodation to managers, actors, 
the saving of writing, time, &c., and the facility of study from the 
printed part, and the increased sale would, of course, profit the author, 
what to you and others is a main consideration. 
“Would not this be worth a trial ? Yours obediently, 
“H. §.” 








CONCERTS. 


Crystat Patace.—The programme on Saturday was decidedly 
of the genus “mild,” and did not present any very attractive 
features in the vocal or instrumental section. Mr. Augustus 
Manns, however, was as classically determined as usual, and 
was not to be moved from his symphony either by the indifferent 
quality of the artists with whom he was associated, or the anti- 
cipated poorness of the attendance. On the contrary, it more 
behoved the eager bitonist to make amends by his instrumental 
provision for the L pape of the vocal fare. So, to gratify all 
desires, he provided a capital variety at his table, consisting of 
Beethoven’s symphony, in D, No. 2; “Gems from Dinorah,” 
arranged by himself; Hector Berlioz’s overture to Benvenuto 
Cellini; and “March of Comus and his Rabble Rout,” from 
Mr. Charles Horsley’s cantata, Comus. The symphony was 
right well executed. Mr. Manns, it may be said, is always at 
it with his force, but the band evidences more perfect training 
than what could be gained from mere practice. The “Gems 
from Dinorak” pleased unanimously. The oftener the music of 
Meyerbeer’s new opera is heard the more it is liked; so that 
Mr. Gye, far from having cause to fear that the music 
will become too common by its being performed frequently at 
the English Opera, Covent Garden, may rest his hopes of a 
greater success on that fact. Mr. Manns displays an extraor- 
dinary predilection for Dinorah, since the “gems” on Saturday 
were the third set he has arranged from that opera. Hector 
Berlioz’s overture was not a happy choice. Until the Crystal 
Palace cohort be at least doubled, Mr. Manns would do well 
to leave the musical works of the eminent French critic un- 
touched. Mr. Horsley’s March was, on the other hand, pithily 
selected, and admirably apropos, inasmuch as during the per- 
formance the audience had become quite a rabbie rout. Did 
Mr. Manns really intend a practical pun ? 

The vocal music calls for few remarks. Miss Mahlah Homer, 
Madame Badia, and Mr. Borrani, were the vocalists, and 
Mr. Papé, who is a very excellent clarionettist, the solo 
instrumentalist. Of course our English young lady would 
not rest content without introducing a grand scena which 
she could not sing. This was Weber’s “Softly sighs,” 
only to be compassed by the most highly gifted and most 
experienced artist. The young lady was far more successful in 
Handel’s “ Let me wander not unseen,” in which she pleased so 
much as to obtain an encore. Madame Badia exhibited thrice— 
nay, four times, since one of her performances consisted of two 
Neapolitan airs. She chose two scenas—grand aria from Pacini’s 
Saffo, and the rondo finale from La Sonnambula. Madame 
Badia has several qualities to recommend her. Her voice, 
though uneven and not fairly brought out, is telling, and she 
sings with much energy and expression. The Neapolitan 
brindisi, “ Viva la patria terra”—which she sang a few weeks 
since when she was first introduced to an English audience by 
Mr. Manns—is a favourable specimen of her style. This and 
another Neapolitan song, “ Vennella,” were her best efforts. In 
the latter she obtained an encore, not, however, without op- 
position. Signor Borrani sang the air, “When I beheld the 
anchor weighed,” from Mr. Balfe’s Siege of Rochelle, and the 
grand air, “ Qui sdegno” (“ In diesen heiligen Hallen,”) from the 
Flauto Magico. The latter belongs more properly to a bass 
voice than a barytone. Mr. Papé executed a solo for the 
clarinet, by Berr, a very good piece of music, and well calculated 
to display the skill of the performer. His tone is strong and of 
fine quality, and he manages the nwances with unusual effects 
without, by the way, once descending to the exaggerated piano 
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ment. Mr. Papé created a highly favourable impression, and 
will no doubt be heard again at the Sydenham Palace. 

Wednesday was a grand day for the juvenile population of 
the metropolis; and indeed, in some respect, for the adult. 
The youthful were conciliated by aquatic sports, consisting of 
boat races on the lake, walking the horizontal pole, a washing- 
tub race, and a duck-hunt ; a balloon ascent ; and a display of 
the whole of the fountains ; while the more grown and wiser 
looked forward to the splendid banquet prepared by Mr. F. 
Strange, for whose first annual benefit the entertainments were 
given. There were also numerous musical allurements. As 
early as mid-day the band of the Coldstream Guards played in 
the centre transept; an hour later, an entertainment was given 
in the Lecture-room at the north end, in which Miss Lizzie 
Greenhead delivered some “illustrative remarks and floral 
observations,” much to the edification and delight of the lady 
botanists who attended, and several pieces of music, vocal and 
instrumental, were executed ; and, at two o’clock, a “Grand” 
Concert was given in the Handel Orchestra, in which we found 
nothing remarkable, except that, as a morning contemporary 
has it, “ the inimitable (?) Mackney” did something. 

Happily for the juveniles, therain, which deluged London about 
four o’clock, spared Sydenham, and the weather, if not brilliant, 
was more than endurable. The “Prince of Wales’” Balloon, 
with Mr. Lythgoe in the car, ascended, somewhat later than the 
time specified, from the grand walk, and, taking a westerly 
direction, was soon shut out from the wondering gaze of 
thousands. Previous to the ascent the whole of the Great 
Fountains had been set in motion, and the breeze blowing rather 
stiffly, nearly half the grounds was lost in foam, The sight was 
magnificent in the extreme, and the sun, shining at the moment 
brilliantly, threw into the air many rainbows, which, as a matter 
of course, were visible only from one point. 

At the banquet, which was given in the Opera Concert-room 
fitted up for the occasion, several hundreds sat down to a splendid 
dinner. Ladies and strangers were admitted to the gallery, but 
what amusement was anticipated for the fair sex constituted a 


puzzle to many, nor did we indeed discover how they enjoyed. 


themselves, as urgent business compelled us to leave before the 
first toast was pledged. 

There were more than 19,000 persons present, and everything, 
as far as we could learn, passed off with the utmost quietude 
and éclat. 

Madame Catherine Hayes is announced to sing to-day, it being 
her first appearance since her return from the Continent. The 
London Glee and Madrigal Union are also engaged. 

Sr James’s Hatu.—The second popular Oratorio performance, 
under the direction of Dr. Wylde, was given on Wednesday 
evening. Haydn’s Creation was the oratorio. As at the first con- 
cert, when the Messiah was performed, the cheap parts of the 
hall were most full. The reserved seats were not half occupied. 
The artists were Miss Stabbach, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. 
Thomas. Miss Stabbach undertook the whole of the soprano 
music, and acquitted herself with remarkable effect. Her best 
performances were in the great airs, “ With verdure clad,” and 
“On mighty wings.” She was also greatly applauded in the 
air “The marvellous work.” Mr. Thomas was encored in “ Now 
heaven in fullest glory shone,” and Mr. Wilbye Cooper received 
a like compliment in “In native worth.” The chorus was much 
more steady throughout than in the Messiah. “The heavens 
are telling” was repeated. 








PROVINCIAL. 


A vrTacuMenT of Mr. E. T. Smith’s opera-troupe paid 
Bristol a visit last week, and were very successful. The 
operas performed were the Zrovatore and Lucrezia Borgia, 
the former of which went off with great éclat, but the latter, 
owing to the indisposition of Signor Giuglini, was less attractive. 
“ All persons,” writes a correspondent, “agree in praising Malle. 
Tietjens as being a magnificent singer, and an earnest and im- 
passioned actress. Signor Badiali received a full share of eulogy, 
and certainly displayed more spirit and vigour than a man of 
60 or even 50 usually shows. In place of Signor Giuglini (who 








sang to perfection in Z'’rovatore), the part of Gennaro was per- 
formed by a young singer (whose name I withhold) who, though 
unacquainted with the words, and not very well up in the music, 
acquitted himself better than could be expected. Madame 
Borchardt and Signor Vialetti were excellent in their way, and 
the band and chorus, under M. Arditi, were very good.” On 
Monday the same singers, with Madame Vaneri, give a concert 
in the Victoria-rooms. 

Mr. Von Hotst’s Eventne Concert at Malvern (writes the 
Malvern Gazette), notwithstanding the unfavourable state of the 
weather, attracted, on Wednesday, a large and brilliant audience, 
comprising most of the éite now in Malvern to the Assembly 
Rooms at the Belle Vue Hotel. The principal artists were Mrs, 
Hayward, Mr. Mason and Mr. Briggs, vocalists; and Mr. 
D’Egville (violin), and the bénéficiaire (piano), instrumentalists. 
A selection from Meyerbeer’s new opera Dinorah, was the chief 
points of interest. The celebrated air “ De l’ombre,” was played 
on the piano, with that delicacy and rapidity of execution which 
distinguish the performances of Mr. Von Holst. TwoM.S.com- 
positions were submitted for the first time in public—a four- 
part song, executed by the Worcester Orpheus Glee Union, and 
a ballad, “ Tell me,” sung by Mr. Briggs, Mr. D’Egville’s violin 
solo was very successful, and he took the violin part in a duet 
with piano. Mrs. Hayward and Mr. Mason were encored in a 
duet by Verdi. A pianofort solo on the airs from J? Trovatore, 
by De Meyer, was played by Mr. Von Holst, with that distinct- 
ness of articulation and refinement to which we ,have before 
alluded. Rossini’s characteristic duet, “ La Marinari,” was sung 
by Messrs. Mason and Briggs with good effect. An interesting 
feature in the concert was Mr. Von Holst’s performance on the 
harmonium. 

At Lrxps, on Friday (yesterday week), a farewell concert was 
given, in the Town Hall, by Miss Pilling, who was about to 
leave her native town to join the Pyne and Harrison company 
at Covent Garden. The large hall was about half filled; but 
the meagre attendance was compensated for by the enthusiastic 
reception accorded to the young lady. Miss Pilling’s talents as 
a vocalist appear to be of no mean order. “As yet,” a corre- 
spondent informs us, “her dramatic powers have never been 
tested ; and her fellow-townspeople are anxiously awaiting the 
verdict of the Londoners as to her abilities.” On Monday and 
Tuesday Mr. Sam Cowell gave his comic entertainment in the 
Town Hall to crowded audiences. Next Friday, a touring 
party, including Miss Dolby, Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, M. Sainton, Herr Pacque, &c., will give a first-class con- 
cert in the Victoria Hall, for which occasion the tickets have 
already been liberally purchased. On Saturday will be given 
the first concert this season, under the direction of the Town 
Hall Concert Society. A new concert choir, under the direction 
of Mr. Spark, has been established in connection with the Leeds 
Madrigal Society. It will be carried on under similar regula- 
tions to those of Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir. The opinion of the 
Leeds Intelligencer critic on Piccolomini’s performance of Leonora 
in Trovatore (quoted in last week’s Musical World) is not shared 
in by the other local papers. The Mercury, with its noted in- 
consistency, steadfastly refuses to notice any performance which 
takes place at the theatres, The same music, or piece, if given 
in the Town Hall, is, however, dilated upon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kean will shortly give several performances in Leeds. 
at the Princess's Theatre, King Charles’s Croft. A grand con- 
cert, the chief vocalists being Madame Weiss, Miss Dolby, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Weiss, is to take place in the Town 
Hall, on Friday, the 7th instant. The opera of La Son- 
nambula will be given at the Princess’s Theatre, by Mrs. Wood’s 
pupils, on Friday, the 14th inst. 

At Newcastiz-on-Tynz, Miss Hughes, Mr. G. Perren, and 
Master Drew Dean appeared at Mr. England’s entertainment, 
given in the New Town Hall, the juvenile flautist receiving the 
lion’s share of applause. ’ 

At Turapston, in Northamptonshire, Mr. W. Eayres (pupil 
of M. Sainton), gave morning and evening concerts in the Corn 
Exchange, on the 28th ult, Miss Eliza Racket Mr. John W. 
Morgan, and Mr. J. Eayres were the vocalists, Mr. Hill, R.A.M., 
presided at the pianoforte, 
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Mr. Tuomas Perry, organist of the parish church, Edmonton, 
has been appointed teacher of music at the Infant Orphan 
Asylum, Wanstead. There were ten applicants. 

Mr. R. ANDREWS gave a concert in Manchester to his friends 
and pupils, at the Mechanics’ Institution, on the evening of 
Friday, the 23rd ult. Mr. Andrews was assisted by his son. 
The instruments used were the pianoforte, pedalien, harmonium, 
and concertina. 

Worcester.—The opening night of the season of the Crown 
Hotel Glee Club was on Tuesday last, when a large number of 
gentlemen and tradesmen attended and highly appreciated the 
choice selection of glees, part songs, &c., which was performed. 
Mr. Jabez Jones ably officiated as conductor, and the musical 
members present were Messrs. Langdon, Mason, Perks, Simms, 
and Briggs. In the course of the evening, Mr. Von Holst 
played a fantasia on the pianoforte in his usual masterly man- 
ner. Nineteen new subscribing members were proposed by Mr. 
Perks, secretary, which speaks well for the future success of the 
club. The Choir Glee Club commenced its season at the Bell 
Hotel, on Monday night, when about 100 lovers of harmony 
were present. Several glees were sang in first-rate style. Mr. 
Mason was encored in the song “The Last Rose of Summer,” 
and a repetition of the duet, “Home to our Mountain” from 
Trovatore, was stoutly demanded by the company. ‘The singers 
were Messrs. Berkeley, Mason, Thackeray, Brooks, T. Bennett, 
and the Masters Caldicott and Palmer. Leader, Mr. Spray. 
Several new members were elected, amongst whom was Osman 
Ricardo, Esq., M.P. 

Dewspury.—During the past few weeks a new organ, built 
by Messrs. Halmshaw and Sons, of Birmingham, has been placed 
in the Methodist New Connexion Chapel, and on Thursday last 
was opened. A tea was also provided in the school-room, after 
which the company adjourned into the chapel, where a selection 
of music was sung by Miss Crossland, of Huddersfield, assisted 
by the choir of the chapel. Mr. Frobisher, of Halifax, presided 
at the organ. Addresses were also delivered by the Revs. Jas. 
Ogden, J. Smith, and J. Bate. 

MANCHEsTER.—At the request of the committee, Mr. Alan 
Royle, an active member of the Manchester Choral Society, has 
consented to act as joint honorary secretary with Mr. Adolph 
Meyer, during the absence of the latter gentleman from England 
through indisposition—The proceeds of a performance by the 
Shaksperian Society, on Friday evening week, amounted toa 
larger sum than has hitherto been received from similar per- 
formances. About 100 guineas will remain to be handed over 
to the treasurer of St. Mary’s Hospital. 

Hatrrax.—A concert took place in the Town Hall, Sowerby 
Bridge, last Tuesday night, in aid of the Mechanics’ Institution 
in that thriving district. The principal vocalists were Mrs. 
Sunderland, Miss Newbound, Miss Holdsworth, Messrs. Hinch- 
cliffe and Inkersall. The concert proved successful both ina 
musical and financial point of view. 

KippERMINSTER.—An effort is being made to establish an 
Amateur Musical Society, to be called the Kidderminster, Bewd- 
ley, and Stourport Philharmonic Society, the meetings to be 
held at the Music Hall. The object of the Society is the culti- 
vation of musical taste and talent amongst the inhabitants of the 
district, embracing as wide a range in a social position as may be 
found practicable, and it is considered that this object may be 
effected by admitting, in addition to the members, another sec- 
tion, to be called associates, who should be allowed to participate, 
subject to certain regulations, at a considerably reduced rate of 
subscription. Lord Ward has kindly promised to accept the 
office of president, and we shall be glad to see the proposition 
em supported by the amateurs of the three neighbouring 
owns. 

_Briantoy.—Mr. and Mrs. German Reed have recently been 
giving their new entertainment, with great success, at the 
Pavilion, Mrs. German Reed is a decided favourite with the 
Brightonians, whom she has promised to visit again in November. 
The following opinion of this talented couple appears in the 
columns of our contemporary, the Brighton Gazette :—“ We are 
are of opinion that Mr. and Mrs. German Reed take the highest 
position as public entertainers. Mrs, Reed, many years since 





(when Miss P. Horton), was a charming vocalist and actress, 
and she retains her accomplishments. Her changes are mar- 
vellous and rapid, producing constant surprise and pleasure. 
By Mr. Reed, who has wonderfully improved, she is well 
supported, and has the required assistance of a skilful 
musician.” 


DRAMATIC. 


Princess’s THEATRE.—This fashionable place of resort was 
not long allowed to keep its doors closed. It opened on Satur- 
day evening under the management of Mr. Augustus Harris, 
a gentleman well skilled in all the intricacies and subtletics of 
stage policy, and admirably adapted, by the zeal and energy he 
has invariably displayed in acting for other managers, to under- 
take theatrical administration. Mr. Augustus Harris for many 
years past has made his name conspicuous in operatic affairs, by 
acting as director of the mise-en-scéne, both at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre and the Royal Italian Opera; and many of the efforts 
of his powers of contrivance and ingenuity are still pleasingly 
remembered by the Aabitués and the frequenters of the two 
great establishments. Most remarkable of these, in all pro- 
bability, was the building up of the great scene in the temple 
of Apis, in Auber’s Prodigo, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, which, 
considering the circumscribed nature of the stage, may be 
pronounced a contrivance almost unparalleled. Mr. Harris is 
also known as one of the authors of the dibreitos of the Rose of 

Jastille and Satanella. As a poet, however, we cannot assert 
that he shines as eminently as a mechanician and a stage archi- 
tect. Enough has been said, nevertheless, to demonstrate that 
the new manager is well qualified for his post, and all we need 
add to what we have already expressed is, that if he bring the 
industry and talent which have signalised his former offices to 
bear upon his new duties, success cannot fail to follow his man- 
agement. 

Mr. Harris has not been idle during the recess. Directly Mr. 
Charles Kean abdicated and gave the theatre into his possession, 
the scrubbing-brush and paint-brush were put into requisition. 
The interior of the house, which lately had been more conspicuous 
for its dirt than for anything else, has undergone a thorough 
cleansing, and been newly decorated throughout. It now 
looks one of the handsomest and most brilliant theatres in 
London. Many alterations have been made with a view to the 
public convenience, to which it is unnecessary to refer. A new 
system of ventilation, however, so greatly required at the 
Princess’s, may be mentioned. The cut-glass globe lamps in 
front of the house are a manifest improvement on the old semi- 
circular illuminating advertisement, by no means creditable to 
the late administration. 

The season opened on Saturday, with two new pieces, of very 
different kinds—Jvy Hall, a drama, in four acts, by Mr. John 
Oxenford ; and Love and Fortune, a dramatic sketch (in Watteau 
colours), by Mr. J. R. Planché. Both were entirely successful ; 
and, bating occasional expressions of impatience when the delay 
between the acts was considered too long, or a align sibillation 
(no doubt from some disappointed author, or translator), at one 
somewhat trite situation in the play, we can hardly call to 
mind any first night of a theatre, when two new pieces were 
given, involving considerable complication of scenery, which 
passed off so smoothly, and with such slight contretemps. 

‘The company is a mixed one, combining about an equal 
amalgamation of old and new talent. Among the novelties 
let us hasten to name Miss Louise Keeley, who promises to keep 
up the family reputation to its highest point. Miss Louise 
Keeley had previously figured on the London boards in a 
private performance only, or performance of amateurs, given for 
some charity. In the provinces, however, she had earned the 
highest honours, and, consequently, the eminent success achieved 
by the young lady on Saturday did not astonish many. The 
débutante is small in stature—smaller, we should say, than her 
sister Mary (now, Mrs. Albert Smith)—but extremly good- 
looking, and formed on the sylph model—an embonpoint sylph, 
let it be understood. She is as graceful as a doe, and exhibits 








Lall the wonderful self-possession of the Keeley family. That 
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she should sing was only to be anticipated from the musical 
talents of father and mother. Miss Louise, however, promises 
to elevate the name “ Keeley” into a higher place in the musical 
regions than it has hitherto attained. Her voice—a downright 
soprano—is really charming in quality, flexible to a degree, and 
sufficiently powerful. The high notes are clear and brilliant, 
and almost invariably in tune. Moreover, she sings well, and is 
apparently no despicable musician. As an actress she has all 
the spirit, emphasis, and pert manner of the Keeleys, together 
with one or two qualifications of her own, which will still more 
endear her to the public. In short, we may without hesitation 
pronounce Miss Louise Keeley the greatest acquisition the stage 
has received for a very long while, in the lady’s peculiar line. 
Of the other novelties, we shall speak in their proper place. 
The drama of Jvy Hall is taken from M. Octave Feuillet’s 
play of Le Roman d’un jeune homme pauvre, founded on his 
novel of the same name. It appertains to the modern school of 
French moral dramatic writing, and indeed might belong—more 
especially in its indigenous form—to the high class sentimental 
comedy of the last century. The story, as related in Juy Hall, 
is that of a young baronet, Sir Gilbert Castleton (Mr. Harcourt 
Bland), whose father has left him penniless, and oppressed by 
his debts. Sir Gilbert is a perfect man of honour, and feels 
himself bound to pay off his father’s liabilities. By the aid of an 
old lawyer, Trusty (Mr. Frank Matthews), a friend of the family, 
Sir Gilbert obtains the place of house-steward in a wealthy 
family in Yorkshire, and passes as plain Mr. Gilbert. Never 
was young steward inducted into a more strange household. 
The family consists of Captain Hawkesworth (Mr. Meadows), a 
very old gentleman, who made a large fortune as a privateer in 
the Spanish wars; Mrs. Gresham Hawkesworth (Mrs. 
Newbery), the wife of his son, deceased; Miss Amoret 
(Mrs. Charles Young), her daughter; Mrs, Grumbleton 
(Mrs. Weston), a distant relation; and Miss Camilla 
Wiley (Miss Kate Saville), companion to Miss Amoret. 
Sir Gilbert’s establishment in this family is attended with extra- 
ordinary effect. Amoret falls in love with him. Mrs. Gresham 
Hawkesworth is attracted by his gentlemanly manner and 
appearance, and avows an unwonted feeling for him. Miss 
Camilla Wiley recognises Sir Gilbert, whom she has seen at 
Bath, and, without much love in the matter, determines to do her 
utmost to become Lady Castleton. Further the old octogenarian 
captain, the head of the family, is wondrously moved when he 
sees him, and evidently connects him intimately with some past 
occurrence of his life. From all this love and feeling naturally 
springs jealousy. Camilla sees she is rejected by Gilbert for 
Amoret, and discovers too that the gentleman’s affection is reci- 
procated. Stung with jealous pangs, she discloses to Amoret 
the false position of Gilbert in the family, declares who he is, 
and urges that he has come with the intention of engaging 
Amoret’s affections, that by marrying her he may repair his 
dilapidated fortunes. This not very plausible motive renders 
Amoret suspicious, however, but has no very decisive effect. A 
new adventure sets at rest all doubts as to the state of Gilbert’s 
heart and his honourable intentions, There is a celebrated 
ruined tower a few miles from Ivy Hall. This tower is only 
accessible by a door, the key of which is kept by some neigh- 
bouring boor, A lover of the picturesque, Gilbert naturally 
pays it a visit. While there, Amoret also goes to inspect theruins. 
Both are astonished and much moved, but the conversation is 
allowed to turn on general subjects only. Gilbert invites Amoret 
tosee a splendid prospect from part of the tower overhanging a 
precipice. They disappear onabaleony. Hereupon the guardian of 
the tower enters, and, not seeing the gentleman—the entrance of 
the lady has entirely escaped his notice—fancies he has departed, 
locks the tower door, and goes home. Gilbert and Amoret 
return, to find themselves prisoners without a chance of escape. 
In an instant the warnings of Camilla occur to Amoret; the 
thought seizes her that this is a plot of Gilbert’s to get her into 
his power, and she taunts him with his villany in no measured 
terms. Gilbert is thunderstruck ; but appearances are certainly 
against him. One way only lies open for him. He will prove 
to her how deeply she has wronged him, and how fondly he 
loves her. He jumps from the window down the fearful preci- 





pice, and when Amoret is found she is alone. Gilbert’s life is 
saved by a miracle. He gets off with a few weeks’ confinement, 
Now surely Amoret is convinced of the strength of his affection 
and of his entire disinterestedness. Alas for woman’s weakness! 
Camilla again assails Amoret with suspicions, and shows her 
pars of aletter Gilbert has written to Trusty, which, relating to 

usiness matters, she induces her to believe refers to a design 
on her fortune. Amoret, without the shadow of an excuse, 
opens her ear to the perfidy. This is the great blot in the 
drama, and cannot be accounted less than a gross violation of 
natural probabilities. The lady has had such convincing proofs 
of Gilbert’s love and devotion as should have outweighed 
aught beneath the evidence of her own senses; and yet 
she jumps at suspicion even from the broken wording of 
a written document, presented to her by one whom she 
knows to be her rival, and, without a moment’s consideration, 
insults him she loves before the world, and bestows her hand on 
another. Here the death of old Captain Hawkesworth gives a 
new turn to the fortunes of the drama. Gilbert is sent for, and 
entrusted by the dying man with a document, in which the 
whole of his property is bequeathed to him, as compensation for 
an act of treachery on his part in his privateer days, whereby 
he totally ruined his grandfather, and even lost him his life. 
Gilbert makes no ungenerous use of this power, and six months 
after the decease of her grandfather, when Amoret is on the 
point of being married to Sir Bugle Bradley (Mr. H. Widdi- 
comb), commits the document to the flames, and thus leaves the 
lady still heiress to the old man’s estates. Matters, however, 
are not suffered to remain in this very unsatisfactory state. 
Mrs. Grumbleton, who has been fuming and fretting during the 
whole time of the old Captain’s illness about an expected 
legacy, is concealed in the room when Gilbert commits the do- 
cument to the flames, and, after his retirement, rushes to the 
fire, and pulls out some of the burning fragments. She obtains 
no information, however ; whereupon she alarms the house, and 
accuses Gilbert of destroying the will of the Captain. Gilbert 
cannot deny the accusation, and, as he refuses to make known the 
coutents of the will, is dismissed by Mrs. Gresham Hawkes- 
worth. Trusty here steps in with an explanation. The will 
destroyed is but a duplicate; he is in possession of the real 
document. The truth is now made known, and Gilbert’s de- 
votedness creates a chivalric feeling even in the agricultural 
bosom of Sir Bugle Bradley, who resigns Amoret to the man of 
her choice, and takes unto wife Miss Camilla Wiley, who turns 
from her evil ways, and becomes repentant and virtuous. 

The plot is not uninteresting, and the moral is unimpeachable. 
In the story, notwithstanding, there is more of the narrative 
than the dramatic element, although few plays possess a more 
oowerful and striking situation than that in the ruined tower. 
The characters are well contrasted, and the language nervous 
and telling, for both of which the translation has stronger claims 
than the original. The part of Sir Gilbert is perhaps the least 
attractive in the piece. He is, as the Irishman says, “ without 
a single fault to recommend him,” and offers but little oppor- 
tunities to the actor. Mr. Harcourt Bland, who made his first 
appearance on the metropolitan boards, has for some time held 
an honourable position in Glasgow and the Northern Circuit, 
as an actor of genteel comedy. He is very gentlemanlike in 
appearance and deportment, speaks with good emphasis and 
enunciation, and is altogether an artist of discretion. At present 
we can make no further advance to the gentleman’s credit, 
since the part of Sir Gilbert Castleton is but an indifferent trial. 
Miss Kate Saville is likewise a new importation, having never 
before appeared in London. The character of Miss Camilla 
Wiley is almost a nonentity, and we shall defer speaking de- 
finitely of the young lady’s merits until we shall be made better 
acquainted with them. 

The character of Amoret is drawn in bold and striking colours, 
and was well supported by Mrs. Charles Young, who displayed 
unusual animation in her new part. Nothing could be better 
than the heartiness and geniality infused into Mrs, Gresham 
Hawkesworth by Mrs. Newbery, while Mrs. Weston’s Mrs. 
Grumbleton was, to our thinking, the best achieved portrait in 
the whole of the dramatis persone. 
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Mr. Meadow’s old men are inimitable, as all the world knows, 
His picture of Captain Hawkesworth is indeed too like the reality. 
We would enjoy it more were we probed less. Imbecility, no 
more than fatuity,is “the proper prey of the satirist.” An 
old man in his dotage and on the verge of the grave can hardly 
be a grateful subject for the dramatist’s pen. Mr. Frank 
Matthews’s Trusty was as heartyand bluffas a cargo of salt pork. 
We were sorry to see Mr. H. Widdicomb so entirely out of his 
usual element. The artist cannot think it any advance in his 
profession to be removed from the line of the lowest comic 
characters in which he shines, to that of genteel life, of which 
he is entirely innocent. Mr. H. Widdicomb’s Sir Bugle Bradley 
has as litle of the agricultural baronet as could be. If Mr. 
Augustus Harris engaged Mr. H. Widdicomb to give represen- 
tations of genteel life, it must have been for a wager, e can- 
not estimate it by any other possibility. 

The scenery, by Messrs. Grieve and Telbin, is all beautiful, 
two scenes pre-eminently so—the picture of Ivy Hall Chase, and 
the Ruined Tower. Both these views were received with loud 
cheers from all parts of the house. 

At the end of the play a loud call was raised for “ the author,” 
who, however, was not forthcoming ; and, after a little delay, 
Mr. Harcourt Bland appeared leading on Mrs, Charles 
Young, whereupon the audience waxed vociferant. When 
the curtain rose again all the company were on tho stage, 
and the National Anthem was performed, Madame Rudersdorff 
and another lady taking the solos, 

The dramatic tableau, Love and Fortune, is of a strange 
character, and Mr. Planché must have been ata loss for novelty, 
indeed, when he was compelled to fall back upon the Comedy of 
Art of the Italians, which, in the time of Goldoni and Count 
Gozzi, was the principal amusement of the descendants of the 
Romans. Perhaps not half a dozen in the Princess’s Theatre, 
on Saturday, understood the drift of the author, when he 
selected, under other names, Pantaloon, the Neapolitan Tar- 
taglia, Truffaldino, or harlequin, and Smeraldina, for characters 
for his tableau. The plot is simple, and sufficiently diverting, 
but such as we have seen dozens of times in ballets and old 
farces. The difficulty for a mixed audience is to understand 
what business Harlequin and his mask have ina real play ; 
why should Columbine and Pierrot be conjoined, and made 
dumb, when all beside talk ; and what is the meaning of the 
white dress of the latter? When Mr. Planché was in search of 
something to expend his facetious powers upon, he certainly 
could have hit upon nothing in dramatic literature more extra- 
vagant than the pieces pertaining to the Comedia dell’ Arte. 
But was this what he should have sought? The Italians were 
inducted into a course of the new extravagances, and prepared 
for the masked comedies by the farces of perambulating mounte- 
banks and empirics, which constituted the delight of the 
populace. Mr. Planché has not given his audience even an 
inkling of _ his intention, and his new piece fell among 
them on Saturday like a jewel of some unknown character. If 
Mr. Planché, however, would not explain the quality of his piece, 
he was determined to have the story elucidated. Love (Miss 
Louise Keeley) and Fortune (Miss Carlotta Leclercq), appear 
before the curtain as the blind deities mortals represent them. 
They, however, pull off their bandages, and declare themselves 
to be foully libelled by mankind. Hereupon they resolve to 
unite their forces, and make essay of their powers upon certain 
of the human race, and so they depart, and the regular piece 
commences. There is much point and humour in the introduc- 
tion, the author in almost every line betraying that thorough 
refinement and elegance of style which places him on the highest 
seat among writers of burlesque. The sweetness and delicacy 
of manner of Miss Leclereq, as Fortune, were capitally contrasted 
with the archness and espiéglerie of Miss Louise Keeley, as Cupid. 
Although setting out together, Fortune and Cupid soon act inde- 
ee clash in the ordinary manner. It is unnecessary 
to describe the action of the piece. ‘There are two lovers, and two 
sweethearts, whom Fortune and Love thwart and ultimately 
make happy. There is an old man who locks up a young ward, 
of whom he is enamoured, like Doctor Bartolo ; two valets, im- 
pudent and licentious ; and bridesmaids ad libitum. The action! 





takes place in the gardens of Cassandre, a very beautiful set 
scene, by Mr. W. Beverley, in which a variety of dances takes 
place. The most remarkable is the Pas des Coquettes and Pas 
de Colombine, in the latter of which Mdlle. Villier and M. Petit, 
both from the Grand-Opéra of Paris, made their first appearance 
in London. The music is adopted from the répertoire of the 
Bouffes Parisiens in Paris, and is light and agreeable, if neither 
new, nor striking. Some of the vocal pieces were encored, but 
the great hit of the evening was the song of “Love has two 
strings to his bow,” sung by Miss Louise Keeley, and rapturously 
encored, 

. THE Sr. James’s THEatRE opens this evening, with a new 
domestic drama, entitled, The Widow's Wedding, from the pen 
of the veteran dramatist, Mr. E. Fitzball, We trust it may 
prove only half as successful as The Pilot, The Flying Dutchman, 
and many other productions of Mr. Fitzball. It is to be followed 
by a burlesque, on Sheridan Knowles’s Virginius, by Mr. 
Leicester Buckingham. In the list of the company we notice 
the name of that popular actor Mr. Emery.—The Surrey, too, 
throws open its portals this evening. The grand attraction is a 
tragic play in three acts, bearing the title, Zhe Bridal of Beatriz. 
Mr. Creswick, of course, sustains the principal part.—At the 
Haymarket, the new farce, The Rifle, and How to Use It, having 
been judiciously curtailed, continues to enjoy a prosperous run. 
Mr. Buckstone is inimitable, and is well supported by Mr. 
Compton. These two gentlemen keep the house in one con- 
tinuous roar. There is not the slightest foundation for the 
report that Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews intend going out to 
America in the Great Eastern. 





MOZART—CHILD AND MAN. 
(Continued from page 623.) 
No. 44. 


Leopold Mozart to M. Haguenauer. 
Milan, 8rd February, 1770. 
Yesterday we attended the full rehearsal of the new opera, Cesar in 
Egitto, which is mighty good. Wa have seen the Maestro Picini* and 
Madame Piccinelli, and we conversed with them. Wolfgang, who 
disports himself every day in his warmed sheets, cannot write to-day, 
because he is composing two Latin motets for two castrati, one fifteen, 
the other sixteen, who sing mighty well—they are two comrades whom 
he could not refuse. I saw in the papers, that they fully reckon upon 
us at Bosolo. 
No. 45. 
The Same to his Wife. 
Milan, 10th February, 1770. 
We dinedat Count Firmiani’s, who is better; his Excellency was pleased, 
after dinner, to present Wolfgang with the works of Metastasio, in nine 
volumes. It is one of the finest editions—that of Turin; the whole is 
mighty-well bound. Thou canst imagine that this present is mighty 
pleasing to me as well as to Wolfgang. The count is particularly 
impressed with Wolfgang’s talent, and treats us with every sort of 
distinction. It would be too long to recount to thee the proofs which 
Wolfgang gave of his knowledge before the maestro Sammartino, and a 
crowd of persons of the greatest skill. He astonished them all. Thou 
knowest what takes place in these cases. ‘Thou hast often enough seen 
it, We have had an opportunity of hearing all sorts of church music, 
among others yesterday the requiem of the old Marquis Litta, who, to 
the grief of this great family, died during the Carnival, whereas they 
would have been delighted to see his life spared till Lent. The Dies 
ire of this mass lasted nearly three-quarters of an hour. All was ever 
at two in the afternoon. ? 
Do not thou go and imagine that I am about to give thee a deserip- 
tion of the religious practices of this country ; anger would prevent me. 
I am scandalised at them. All consists in music and in church orna- 
ment. The rest is the most abominable extravagance. Wolfgang is 
delighted to receive a letter. ’ 
P.S.—From Wolfgang. Talk of the wolf and you see his tail. Iam 
charmingly well, God be thanked, and cannot wait for the time when 
I am to receive an answer. I kiss mamma’s hands, and send a tender 
Iremain the same. What? The same harlequin 


kiss to my sister. 
De MorzanvTINI. 


Wolfgang in Germany, Amadeo, in Italy. 


* Nicolo Picini, born at Bari, in 1728, the rival of Gliick, composed 
more than 150 operas. The musical public of, Panis; was ranged atthe 
time imto two great partiedythe Pivinists,. aud the: Glickists. He died 
in 1800, at Passy. ‘ 
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No. 46. 
The Same to the Same. 
Milan, February 17, 1770. 


I think with thee, that the winter is not so dangerous in Italy as the 
summer; but we hope God will preserve us. When we do not injure 
our health by irregularities, by excess at table, and we are free from any 
organic defect, there is nothing to fear. Everywhere we are in the 
hands of God. It is not in eating and drinking that Wolfgang will 
injure his health. Thou knowest he is temperate of his own accord, 
and I assure thee I have never seen him so careful of his health as in 
this country. All that he thinks not good for him he puts aside 3 there 
are days when he eats very little, which does not prevent his being fat 
and well, and from morning till night cheerful and contented. 

The tailor has just left us. He brought us cloaks and coats. I was 
looking at myself in the glass while he was trying them on, and I said 
to myself, “Here am I, in my old age, obliged to commit follies like 
every one else!” Wolfgang’s dress becomes him admirably, and since it 
was necessary to launch into this foolish expense, my consolation is 
the thought that it will serve for all sorts of things, and at the least 
for linings and aprons. 

To-morrow Count Firmiani receives the Duke and the Princes of 
Modena, who have just heard Wolfgang. In the evening we go en 
masque in grand gala to the Opera. After the Opera there will be a 
ball, and then we will return in the carriage with our excellent friend 
Signor Don Ferdinando, the Count’s major domo. Next Friday there 
will be a public concert; we shall see what it will bring. In any case 
Italy will have brought us no great things. ‘The true and only gratifi- 
cation here is that we meet more musical taste and intelligence than 
elsewhere, and that the Italians understand how much Wolfgang knows. 
For the rest we must ever be content fo receive payment in bravos and 
exclamations, fo which thou mayst add every imaginable politeness 
with which we are received and invited on all occasions in the best 
houses, Wolfgang respectfully kisses the hands of the Countess 
d’Arco, whose tender marks of affection are far more agreeable to him 
thau many a kiss from younger lips. 

P.S.—From Wolfgang.—Here am I, there am I. Dear little 
Mariette, I am very glad thou wert so frightfully amused. Tell 
Ursula that I still believe I gave her back all her songs; but that if, 
by chance, I carried them away in our Italian luggage, amidst my lofty 
and important preoccupation, I will not fail, if I find them, to insert 
them in my letter. -Adddio, children, take care of yourselves ; I kiss a 
thousand times the hand of my mother, and for thee I send a hundred 
— on thy astonishing and ugly visage. Per fare il fine. I am all 

thine. 
(To be continued.) 
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Some three months ago, when the prospectus for the new 
“ Handel College” was issued, we hazarded a few remarks in 
a leading article as to the future prospects of the institution, 
touched tenderly on the benefits it was likely to confer, and 
proffered our best wishes for its success. Since that time 
the object has assumed a more tangible shape, and every- 
thing now looks healthy and progressive. At a recent 
meeting of the Provisional Committee, consisting of eighteen 
members of the General Committee, Mr. Benedict in the 
chair, a report was drawn up indicating the objects of the 
scheme, setting forth what had already been accomplished, 
and recommending what should be done in furtherance of 
the end in view. The report is clear and concise, and, as 
far as we are enabled to judge at present, has left nothing 
unsaid that could be urged in favour of the project. The 
first step has been judiciously made, and it remains to be 
seen how so excellent a beginning is to be carried out. 

The “ Handel College,” as most of our readers are aware, 
has for its object thé maintenance.and education of the 
orphans of musicians of all-classes, who! are British; ‘or inves 
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been resident in Great Britain. The idea of establishing 
such an institution first occurred to some charitable indi- 
viduals, who considered it somewhat extraordinary that every 
branch of the Fine Arts in this country, except music, was 
signalised by an asylum, of some kind or other, for the 
orphans of its members. +Here was a startling fact to 
commence with. While the destitute children of all other 
professors had some home in which to hide their heads, 
the sons and daughters of musicians alone had, in case of 
destitution, to bide the pelting of the pitiless storm, and 
beg for shelter and bread, or starve. In the most generous 
and charitable country in the world, the orphans of the 
inculcators of the divinest of the fine arts, were unrecog- 
nised as worthy of private interference or public legislation, 
and the “ musician” was all but removed out of the scale of 
social existence. How was this? While the whole world 
clung to music as the most perfect of sublunary enjoyments, 
while all acknowledged it the solace of their lonely hours, 
the soother of their pains ; should its apostles and disciples 
have been ignored, and their children shut out from the pale 
of humanity? It was time, indeed, that compensation 
should be made for an age of wrong, and that prejudice and 
narrow-mindedness should vanish before enlightenment and 
brotherly love. 

Every further consideration of the subject was an addi- 
tional proof of the necessity of the institution. It has 
been calculated that there are upwards of 20,000 persons in 
England, who obtain a livelihood by teaching music. Two- 
thirds of these, it is estimated, are married and have 
families. There are hundreds of orphans who are unsuc- 
cessful candidates at our different orphan asylums every 
election, and a large proportion of these are children of 
musicians. Here we have two powerful causes of pauperism, 
reasons absolute for street beggary. And yet the reclama- 
tion of so much wretchedness may be effected by the lifting 
of a little finger, for no more is the donation of the mite 
demanded from the benevolent. 

Upwards of one million of persons, it is computed, attend 
musical performances in London every year. In almost 
every house in the three kingdoms music is taught, played, 
orsung. At every festival music is the grand element of 
success. No great event is suffered to take place without 
the aid of music. All ceremonies, all religious observances, 
the march to battle, the return from victory, even the glori- 
fication of the Godhead, are all hallowed by musical accom- 
paniments. Music becomes the vehicle of our thanksgiving 
in happivess, our lamentation in sorrow. It is indeed a 
portion of the air we breathe, and without it we have no 
being. Shall, therefore, the thing itself be of such vast 
account, and its professors of none? Shall we glorify music 
and despise its teachers? Shall we praise the musician’s 
work until the tears start to our eyes with delight, and 
yet refuse to bestow a few pence to prevent,his children 
from starving? The idea is monstrous, and yet the questions 
are founded on truth. Would they were not so. 

The object of the foundation of the “ Handel College” is 
manifest. The reasons for the name are not so obvious. Of 
course the first thought was merely the establishment of an 
asylum for the orphans of musicians. Then came the con- 
sideration of the name. Two reasons were urged for desig- 
nating the College after the great German composer :—it was 
the centenary year of Handel’s death, and Handel in his life- 
time, and Handel’s works, before and after his death, have 





effected more in the cause of charity than any dozen com- 
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sers who ever wrote. What the immortal musician and 
his compositions did in this way may be shewn by a 
few statistics taken from Schoelscher’s Life of Handel. 
During his life-time the sum of £10,299 was con- 
tributed to the funds of the Foundling Hospital by 
the performance of the Messiah alone. In 1784, the proceeds 
of the Handel Commemoration at Westminster Abbey, 
amounting to £7,000, were given to public charities. 
Handel himself, on several separate occasions, contributed 
£1,000 in aid of the funds “ For the Sons of the Clergy,” by 
different performances of his works, Messiah, Te Deum, 
Judas Maccabeus, &c., &c. Need we urge what Handel 
has achieved for England in a musical point of view ; how 
he has purified’ and confirmed our tastes; enlarged and 
made more comprehensive our notions of the divine art; 
given its first great significance and importance to the 
profession of the musician; linked heavenly aspirations 
with earthly enjoyment ; and, by the sublime majesty and 
holiness of his strains, whose echoes sound in the halls of 
Jehovah— 

* Allured to brighter worlds and led the way.” 

Moreover, time and circumstances challenged the appella- 
tion. It was the period of the Great Festival at the Crystal 
Palace, and it was only becoming that the year should not 
be allowed to close without some testimonial to the memory 
of Handel. Perhaps no fitter monument could be chosen 
than the projected college. One of the conditions‘ of the 
gift of the land is, “that the building be worthy of the 
charity.” The plot of ground, which has been given gratui- 
tously, is valued at more than £5,000, and no small 
sum will be required to carry out the designs of the pro- 
jectors. Mr. Owen Jones, the eminent architect, who gives his 
gratuitous services as architect, has submitted to the com- 
mittee the general and sectional plans of the proposed build- 
ing; so that the foundation of the “ Handel College” is no 
longera matter for speculation, but a thing agreed upon, 
approved of, and commenced at the threshold. 

Nothing but the want of the necessary funds now stands 
in the way of immediate business. The Provisional Com- 
mittee recommend an instant application to the nobility, 
gentry, pofessors, amateurs, and the public in general. 
They also urge the necessity of corresponding with managers 
of Musical Societies in London and the Provinces, with the 
view of giving concerts for the benefit of the Institution. 
Further, the organization of one or more grand musical per- 
formances in the Metropolis is dwelt upon as necessary to the 
Inauguration of the scheme. This performance, or these per- 
formances, should be on a scale worthy of the occasion, and 
constituted to add lustre to the memory of the great com- 
poser, 

We see no difficulty whatsoever in organising a grand 
performance, or series of performances, worthy of the occasion 
and the immortal composer. What, though Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral have been refused “on 
concientious grounds,” is not the Orystal Palace obtainable, 
the very arena on which the genius of Handel so lately 
achieved its greatest glories? Let the object be made known, 
and volunteers solicited, and we have no doubt the most 
eminent talent in England, vocal and instrumental, will fill 
the orchestra. Every artist will be too proud to proffer his 
mite—for talent is money—and each will feel doubly zealous 
and energetic in the noble cause of charity. 

We shall return to the subject, as we shall have occasion 
to report progress of the institution. Meanwhile, we earnestly 





invite professors and amateurs to take an active part in the 
good work. It will constitute a blot in that artistic escut- 
cheon of every musician if he fails to show that he has had 
a hand in the establishment of the “ Handel College.” 





Acan St. James’s Theatre! Another experiment com- 
mences to-night under the auspices of Mr. Chatterton,—and 
how will it end? Will scanty audiences loll upon the 
benches, receiving no more amusement for themselves than 
they have brought profit to the manager, or will the edifice 
in the neighbourhood of Willis’s Rooms prove a substantial 
property ? 

Precedent is not in its favour. The ill-success of the 
veteran vocalist, for whom it was originally built, has #imost 
passed into a proverb against theatre-building in general,— 
and not a single English manager who has succeeded him 
has gained a shilling by the speculation. The most promis- 
ing attempt of all was made by Mrs. Seymour, who brought 
together something like a company, and encouraged authors 
of literary standing, but we can only say that she failed 
more respectably than the others. Asa French theatre, 
governed by Mr. M. Mitchell, the St. James's took a high 
position, and its association with the name of the 
gifted Rachel will cloth it with an undying fame. But, 
in its most showy days, it was less a source of profit 
than of honour to the enterprising lessee, and the German 
and Italian experiments with which he occasionally varied 
his policy were not nearly so successful as the French. It 
was only in the intervals of his dramatic season, when he 
used his house for the exhibition of nigger minstrels, con- 
jurors, and the like, that he received anything like solid 
remuneration ; and we believe that, if he were now asked to 
name the artists who contributed most largely to his trea- 
sury, he would answer, without hesitation, “ Pell and his 
company.” 

The new principle adopted by Mr. Chatterton is that of 
reducing the prices of admission to all the parts of the build- 
ing that are used by the general public. His gallery, which is 
extensive, issetdownat 6d. ; hispit, whichisenlarged,andnewly 
supplied with comfortable soft seats, at 1s. ; his dress and upper 
circles at 3s. and 2s, respectively, while his stalls are still main- 
tainedat the price of 5s., and there are private boxesas high astwo 
guineas, ‘Though his tariff is lower, Mr. Chatterton’s theory 
is the same as that which has led to such good results at the 
Haymarket ;—the theory, namely, that there is a large 
portion of the population willing to be amused at a moderate 
rate, while there is a smaller class that would rather pay 
dear for its entertainment, if it can thus avoid contact with 
the profanum vulgus. In accordance with this theory, the 
stalls do not consist of more than two or three rows, while 
the pit, which was formerly a mere strip, occupies the greater 
part of the area. 

The company includes several popular names, arid, above 
all, that of Miss Lydia Thompson, the charming English 
danseuse, who fascinated everybody when she first appeared 
as “ Little Silverhair,” at the Haymarket, and has lately been 
astonishing the whole of Northern Europe—(France, Russia, 
Austria, Prussia, Sweden)—by her wondrous execution of 
pas, never before witnessed beyond the limits of the British 
Islands. Loaded with honours conferred by three empires 
and two kingdoms, she will re-appear among us to-night, 
and report affirms that she has brought with her a new 
store of foreign dances as a return for her liberal exports 
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in the shape of Hornpipes and Highland Flings. Of course 
she will be welcomed with enthusiasm. 

Hitherto the St. James’s Theatre has been conducted with 
a view to the patronage of the higher classes,and every attempt 
to render it a permanent seat of the English drama has 
signally failed. Mr. Chatterton, on the other hand, sets out 
with the conviction that besides the rich West-enders, who, 
keeping their carriages, take no heed of local convenience, 
there is a great number of middle-class occidentalists dotted 
about Pimlico, Knightsbridge, Kensington, &c., who cannot 
be considered freemen of Belgravia and Tyburnia, though 
they squat upon the privileged soil, and who would be very 
glad to find a cheap theatre in the immediate vicinity. To 
persons of this description he especially looks for support ; 
and we heartily wish him success, 


Mr. Epwarp Morray is appointed acting-manager at the 
Royal English Opera, Covent Garden, this season. The pre- 
vious reputation of this gentleman is a sufficient guarantee that 
the manifold and arduous duties of his oftice will be filled with 
credit to himself, benefit to the management, and satisfaction 
to the public. 

Dr. Franz Liszt, so runs the report, has been nominated by 
the Pope commander of the Order of St. Gregory, as a recom- 
pense for the sacred music which he has composed. 


Herr Kune has announced a concert for Monday next, at 
Brighton. Among the artists engaged are Mad. Titiens, Madame 
Borchardt, Sigs. Giuglini, Badiali, and Herr Engel.—The African 
Roscius, Mr. Ira Aldridge, has been “ starring” at the theatre, 
and Mr. Mason Jones “ orationising” at the Pavilion. 

Rorat Enceuiso Orera, Covent GARDEN.—The second season 
at the new theatre opens, on Monday evening, under the old ma- 
nagement—the Pyne and Harrison—now become a managerial 
household word. The opera selected is Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, 
with, of course, the recitatives excluded—given, in fact, as in its 
original state at the Opéra-Comique, Paris, when it was de- 
nominated Le Pardon de Ploérmel. The cast will include, 
Dinorah, Miss Louisa Pyne; Corentin, Mr. W. Harrison ; and 
Hoel, Mr. Santley. The last-named gentleman appears for the 
first time on the stage. The character he has undertaken for 
his initiate appearance is important and onerous. It is to be 
hoped, however, that his fine voice may make ample amends for 
all histrionic deficiencies inevitable in a tyro. The company 
has been shorn of some of its old hands. Mr. Weiss and Miss 
Susan Pyne cannot fail to be missed. Who will miss them 
most, the public, or the directors, remains to be seen. 

Every one compliments Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Har- 
rison for opening with Meyerbeer’s new opera. It shows an 
intention, if not a determination, to break through the Bunn 
and Balfe trammels that seemed to impede all their efforts, 
Not that we object to Mr. Balfe, in his place’and in his season 
—far from it, indeed; but to be tied down to “Roses” and 
“Yellow Satins”—we mean, of course, “Satanellas”—for a 
whole campaign was, to say the least of it, distressing. Bravo, 
Miss Louisa Pyne! Bravo, Mr. W. Harfison ! me have 
entered upon the year with sound judgment, and have more 
than ever proved yourselves artists of feather. May your dis- 
cretions never be less, and your voices always as delectable and 
ballad-plaintive! You have done the state some service. 
London—musical London, artistic London—will rejoice with 
one mouth ; Meyerbeer will feel glad in his remote fastness at 
Berlin, Spa, or Baden-Baden; while Mr. H. F. Chorley can 
indulge in a dozen of his own books at one sitting. 

Miss Pilling, the young lady who succeeds Miss Susan Pyne, 
has been agood deal talked about. She sang lately at a concert at 
Leeds, and appears, from the local journals, to have produced a 
decided impression. 

That Mr. Alfred Mellon is still at the head of the instrumental 
force is a guarantee not only of its excellence, but of the 
admirable manner in which the operas will be produced, both in 





the orchestra and on the stage. The duty of a conductor ex- 
tends beyond the cireumjacent “winds” and“ strings,” or 
he is, in sooth, no real conductor, but a veritable “ sham,” 

After Dinorah, Mr. W. Vincent Wallace’s Lurline will be the 
next novelty. We may here state, once for all, that Mr. 
Wallace’s libretto is not identical with Mendelssohn's ; and that 
the talented Irish composer has carefully, nay instinctively, 
avoided laying himself open to the charge of entering upon the 
same field of imagination with the illustrious German master, 
Mr. Bristow’s Rip Van Winkle is again spoken of; and it is 
further rumoured that Messrs, Edmund Falconer and Augustus 
Harris have another operatic concoction on the stocks, for Mr. 
Balfe to pounce - with his piquant pen directly the first 
scene is completed. 

So much for the new prospects of the Royal English Opera, 
under the guidance of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison. 

Deatu or Dr. CamipGE.—It is with deep regret that we have 
this week to record the demise of John Camidge, Esq., Mus. Doc., 
at his residence, Gray’s-court, Chapter House-street, in this city, 
on Wednesday last, in the 70th year of his age. The deceased 
was an eminent theoretical and practical musician, and also a 
composer of celebrity ; his genius being more particularly dis- 
piayed in sacred music, as exemplified in the numerous anthems, 
church services, and chants which he produced and published, 
and which are now sung, not only in the cathedrals of this 
conntry, but also in churches on the continent of Europe, in 
America, in India, and other parts of the world. Dr. Camidge 
held the important appointment of organist at York Cathedral 
for many years. From his early youth Dr. Camidge played on 
the Minster organ, rendering valuable assistance to his father, 
Matthew Camidge, Esq., the organist, and on the death of his 
parent, in 1842, he was appointed his successor. As an organist, 
Dr. Camidge could not be excelled for brilliancy of execution, 
and the superior style in which he brought out the tone and 
power of our cathedral organ is too well known to need further 
remark on that head. . The last occasion on which he presided 
at the organ was on the 28th November, 1850. On that day he 
was suddenly seized with paralysis, and lost the use of his rig} 
hand, an affliction which of course prevented him from resuming 
his duties at the cathedral. His youngest son, Mr. T. S. Camidge, 
officiated for him as organist until the spring of this year, Dr. 
Camidge being allowed a liberal pension from that time. When 
Mr. Thomas Camidge left York to fulfil his appointment 
as organist at Swindon, Wilts, Dr. John Camidge, his elder 
brother, ably undertook to fulfil the duties of organist to York 
Cathedral until the Ist of May, when Dr. Monk received the 
appointment. For several months previous to his death Dr. 
Camidge was very infirm, but he maintained his mental faculties 
unimpaired to the last. In private life the deceased was highly 
esteemed by a numerous circle of friends. He leaves three sons, 
Mr. Charles Camidge, who is now in America: Dr. John 
Camidge, resident professor of music in this city ; Mr. Thomas 
Camidge, organist of Swindon, Wiltshire ; and one daughter.— 
Yorkshire Gazette. 

Suicipe or WomBwELL’s BanpMastEeR.—John Shaft Hartwell , 
the leader of the band belonging to Wombwell’s No. 1 collection 
of wild beasts, which has been exhibiting at Salisbury for some 
few days, committed suicide at the Saracen’s Head Inn, in that 
city, on Wednesday last. From the evidence at the inquest, it 
appeared that he had been drinking hard for a week, and was 
in a state bordering on delirium tremens. On Wednesday 
morning, at half-past six, Pickup,a bandsmapn, who slept in 
the same room' with deceased, observed him dressing, and, 
thinking he was going ont for a walk, took no further notice. 
Shortly after, however, he was awoke by a noise, and saw the 
deceased leaning over his (Pickup’s) bed, with an open razor in 
his hand, and blood spouting from a wound in his neck. He 
immediately jumped up, and said, “Good God, John has killed 
himself !” eal deceased then drew the razor across his throat a 
second time, and nearly severed his head from his body. A 
verdict of “Temporary insanity” was returned.—Manchester 


Weekly Times. 
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MADAME LIND GOLDSCHMIDT IN DUBLIN. 
(From the Evening Freeman, Tuesday, Sept. 27.) 
As might have been expected, an overflowing audience, 
crowding to the utmost every compartment assigned to the 
ublic of the large hall of the Ancient Concerts, assembled 
ast evening to welcome once more to Dublin the widely-cele- 
brated and well-remembered Jenny Lind—for by that still- 
honoured name Madame Goldschmidt is still known and spoken 
of by thousands who cannot forget those glorious nights of her 
first engagement on the Dublin st&ge, when she evinced her 
wondrous power and matchless brilliancy of voice, combined 
with exquisite musical taste, and displayed a versatility of 
genius, equally at home in every department of her glorious 
art, and equally successful in every phase of the lyric drama, 
whether she drew unbidden tears from eyes, “albeit unused to 
the melting mood,” by her plaintive melody and painfully truth- 
ful personation of the Bride of Lammermoor, or intoxicated her 
audience by the double spell of sparkling music and graceful 
comedy in her celebrated character of La Figlia del Reggimento. 
It was as “Jenny Lind” that this great vocalist and accom- 
plished musician has achieved her most brilliant triumphs, and 
that name must for many reasons be still dear to her—no matter 
how honoured and respected may be the name she now bears 
amongst the matronage of England. The audience, as we have 
said, was an overflowing one, and comprised in the reserved 
seats and body of the hall a vast crowd of fashionable and dis- 
tinguished persons. His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant arrived 
shortly before eight o’clock, accompanied by a party of friends, 
and attended by some members of his suite. The concert 
opened with an instrumental piece (the andante from a 
sonata of Beethoven, with variations for the pianoforte and 
violin). The performers were Herr Otto Goldschmidt and Herr 
Joachim, who on appearing were most cordially received. It is 
of course unnecessary for us now to speak of Herr Joachim’s 
style of violin playing. The performances of this justly celebrated 
artist have been heard and appreciated before now by the 
musical public. The pianism of Herr Goldschmidt is character- 
. ised by a certain plainness and vigour of style, arguing a love in 
the performer of “the simply beautiful,” despising ornate 
frippery, but yet displaying a delicacy, and firmness of touch 
inexpressibly pleasing to educated ears, especially in the render- 
ing of classic music. We need scarcely add that this bit of 
Beethoven’s composition was given in masterly style. At its 
conclusion all eyes were directed towards the door opening to 
the platform, for the next piece marked in the programme was 
the grand aria from J Puritani, sojustly admired,“ Qui la voce,” 
with its delicious concluding cabaletta, to be sung by Madame 
Lind Goldschmidt. The appearance of Madame created quite a 
scene. All the vast ph e seemed to rise and bend for- 
ward whilst peal after peal of welcome greeted the fair donna, 
for fair she is, and (as we were rejoiced to see) retains all the 
winning characteristics of feature and grace of manner which 
seemed to harmonise so well with her sweet voice when we heard 
it last on the Dublin stage, eleven long years ago. She looks the 
Jenny Lind of the portraits still. She wore a quiet yet singu- 
larly tasteful dress of light blue colour, and in all its details her 
costume was marked by tasteful simplicity. The said aria 
“Qui la voce” is rather a trying piece to begin with, and, we 
could not but remark a slight huskiness, or rather a want of 
clearness in her lower notes at the opening, but as she pro- 

essed in the song it was then her glorious voice began to 
evelop its extraordinary beauty. As we heard her, years were 
Keyoten, every note seemed to evoke some sweet memory, 
and the remembrance of past delights flashed upon our mind 
with every delicious cadence. Many were there who now heard 
Madame Lind Goldschmidt’s voice for the first time, and they 
all seemed to feel impressed with a new and strange feeling of 
Pleasure such as they had never before experienced in the 
vocalism of any artist, however celebrated, whilst others, who 
treasured the recollection of her glorious voice in the prime of 
its power and splendour, appeared to recognise with delight the 
Tepetition of sounds of thrilling melody which they hadnotdreamed 


“Vien in cielo” was truly splendid, and rapturous applause 
followed, and an encore was asked for, but, owing to the length and 
variety of the programme, was not practicable. Madame’s 
next performance was a rondo, “Il re Pastore,” from Mozart, 
with its singularly beautiful accompaniment, rendered on the 
violin by Herr Joachim, and by Herr Goldschmidt on the 
pianoforte. This divine composition, both as regarded vocalism 
and instrumentalism, may be said to have been all but perfect. 
In the duetto “I Montanari,” comprising a series of Styrian 
melodies, which concluded the first part of the concert, Madame 
Goldschmidt and Signor Belletti were heard in brilliant perfec- 
tion as regarded execution. This piece seemed to partake more 
of the characteristics calculated to astonish rather than to 
please. The vocalism of the donna in the course of it was dis- 
played in all its vigour and brilliancy, and she seemed to over- 
come the difficulties which she overcame with wondrous taste and 
power. In the second part of the concert the song which, perhaps, 
excited the greatest expectation was Moore’s pretty and fanciful 
poetic jeu d'esprit, entitled “ Nets and Cages.” The musicis the 
composition of Herr Goldschmidt. It is light, graceful, and well 
suited tothe spirit of the words, It was sung con amoreby Madame 
—who enunciates the English with great correctness and fluency. 
The concluding efforts of the fair cantatrice were Mendelssohn's 
sweet song, entitled “The first violet,’ and the Echo Song, a 
Norwegian melody. Both were given with charming grace and 
simplicity of style and brilliancy of harmonic effect. To speak 
of the plaudits which followed this and the other pieces which 
Madame sang during the evening would be only to record a 
succession of storms of approbation, and perhaps throughout the 
entire musical career of the great soprano she has never won 
higher or more distinguished praise than that which was awarded 
to her last night by an audience in every way competent to 
appreciate the gifts of genius. The selection from J/ Barbiere, 
given by Sig. Belletti reminded us of the many obligations we 
are under to this gifted artiste for the intense gratification we 
have more than once derived from his splendid vocalism. His 
rich baritone voice is now as true, powerful, and resonant as 
when we first had occasion to speak of its merits, and never was 
an encore sought with more enthusiasm, or a compliment more 
deservedly paid than that which was accorded to the Signor on 
his repeated performance of the “Largo al factotum.” His 
“ Non pit andrai,” from Le Nozze de Figaro, of Mozart, was given 
by him in masterly style. More than twelve months since, we 
spoke at some length ofthe splendid character of Herr Joachim’s 
violin performance, and assigned to him his due position as a 
perfect master of that most difficult of all instruments. We 
can now but say that his performance last evening was in every 
way worthy of his high reputation. This concert, in all, wasa 
decided success, and furnishes a sufficient earnest of the rich 
treat in store for the lovers of music in the concert which is 
announced to take place on to-morrow afternoon, 








MUSICAL DOCTORS. 
WE extract the following appalling list of Musical Doctors, 
from a collection of Cathedral Chants, by S. Parkman Tucker- 
man, Mus. Doc., lately published by Oliver Ditson and Co., 
Boston. One may well tremble for the health of the musical 
public, with so many doctors to look after it : 


John Alcock, Musical Doctor. | Maurice Green, Musical Doctor. 


John Alward, - Philip Hays, ‘“ 
J. Beckwith, * William Hays, wo 
William Card, js Edward Hodges, a 


William Croft, 

R. Cooke, 
William Crotch, 
Thomas S. Dupuis, 
G. T, Elvey, 
Stephen Elvey, pe. 
Orlando Gibbons, 


James Nares, 
Jacob Pring, 
J. Randal, 
Benjamin Rogers, 
William Russell, 
William Turner, 
8. P. Tuckerman, 
William Woodcock. 


Twenty-three Musical Doctors! We observe no German 





of ever hearing again. The fair donna’s version of the cabaletta, 





names in the list, and, so far as we are informed, there is but 
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one German Musical Doctor, viz., Franz Liszt, who was sportively 
elevated to that distinction by the students of a German 
University. Kirby, whose name appears in the “Cathedral 
Chants,” was simply organist to Queen Elizabeth. S. Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, poor fellows, never attained 
to so great honour ! 

[The above is from the New York Musical World. Our 
contemporary and namesake is apparently not doct. in the 
matter of “doctors.” We could double the list for him in 
no time.—Ep, M, W.] 








MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS. 

THE revival of Ambroise Thomas’ comic opera, Le Songe d’une 
Nuit d£té, which I mentioned as impending, duly took place 
on Friday, and introduced to the public a new singer and 
actress, Mdlle. Monrose, who is indebted for her artistic educa- 
tion to the skill and ripe experience of the celebrated Duprez. 
The selection of so responsible a part as that of Queen Elizabeth 
in this opera, denoted considerable ambition and an equal degree 
of nerve in “the fair débutante.” That this should be was 
natural enough in one who may be said to be native and to the 
manner born, Mdlle. Monrose being a niece of the celebrated 
actor of that name, at the ThéAtre Frangais, and having been 
cradled and trained, as it were, in the very waggon of Thespis. 
The result thoroughly justified the young artist’s measurement 
of her own abilities. Remarkably free from the nervousness 
belonging to a first appearance, her powers had their full chance, 
and showed that the high class training which has been 
bestowed upon her, had not been thrown away upon 
unprofitable material. The part of Elizabeth allows con- 
siderable scope for acting, and Mdlle. Monrose availed her- 
self of it with high spirit and the true instinct of a come- 
dian. Her voice is full and pure, she sings with-taste, and her 
vocalisation is such as might be expected from the pupil of 
Duprez. Her chief deficiency at present is in flexibility, and a 
more complete control over the upper notes of her voice. Such 
parts of the music allotted to her as demanded energy and pas- 
sion, showed her to best advantage; but in the florid passages 
which occur in the second act, her power proved scarcely adequate 
to the task. She is young, however, and that assiduous practice 
which foreign artists generally encounter with such unflinching 
courage, will go far to conquer what nature has grudged. Malle. 
Monrose’s reception was of the warmest and kindliest, and 
indeed, though her talents had been less, her personal charms 
would hardly have failed to win as much from the gallantry of 
a French parterre. Of such intrinsic excellence are her gifts 
in this respect, that the manager, Nestor Roqueplan, is said to 
have exclaimed, on his first interview with the young aspirant, 
transported with thefervidgallantry of the Gaul beyond the bounds 
of managerial prudence, “ If I did not engage you for your talent 
and your voice, I should certainly do so for your beauty.” 
With such certainty was Mdlle. Monrose’s success anticipated 
that at one time there was a question of assigning to her the 
part of Dinorah in the Pardon de Ploérmel, but the cautious 
maestro shrank from the experiment. The least shadow of risk, 
and there was such in the emotion of a first appearance, is what 
Herr Meyerbeer will not encounter if any means of avoiding it 
exist under heaven. It never rains but it pours, and, as if a 
general order had issued from the mysterious counsels of Biarritz 
to evoke the shade of England’s worshipped bard simultane- 
ously on every lyrical stage of France, this same work of Mon- 
sieur Thomas has just been got up at the Grand ThéAtre of 
Lyons. An absurd accident occurred on the first night, which 
with something like poetical justice interrupted the performance 
in the most critical part, and prevented its completion. In the 
midst of the scene between Elizabeth and Falstaff in the third 
act, the stage was suddenly, without the warning even of the 
prompter’s whistle, inundated with a torrent of real water ; 
the actors fled incontinently to the shelter of the wings, but not 
before they had been fairly soused to the skins by the impromptu 
cascade, which fell on them from the sky borders. A change 
of costume not anticipated by the wardrobe-keeper was thus 
enforced, and the premature descent of the curtain saved the 





memory of Shakspere from further desecration that night. 
Since the days of Noah never was deluge more justly merited. 
The cause of the accident was the rupture of a pipe connected with 
the water-tank, placed by the architect on the roof of the theatre, 
in the event of fire. Iam not superstitious, but I firmly believe 
the affair was snugly arranged in the world of departed spirits, 
and with banished goblins, between William Shakspere himself, 
and his young friend, Master Puck. How his sides must have 
shaken at the result of this excellent piece of mischief; what a 
Ho, ho, ho! must have echoed in the welkin as he beheld 
Mounseer Falstaff, with his false belly hanging drenched and 
flaccid on the lean form of the audacious frog-eater who had 
dared to assume that jovial and honoured portliness sacred to 
English beef and jolly English humour. 

T have strange misgivings that I ought to have alluded, in my 
record of recent musical events, to the new operetta produced 
last week at the Bouffes Parisiens; at any rate the composer of 
Martha would be of that opinion, that distinguished musician 
having condescended to become the parent of the novelty. 

Condescend is, perhaps, not the right word to use in respect . 
to an establishment’ which has been honoured by Rossini, 
Adolphe Adam, and the melodious ghost, hight Mozart. Let 
us say that Monsieur Flotow has proved that his genius, too, 
is of that order which shines equally in sculpturing a full- 
sized statue, and delicately engraving a gem. La Veuve 
Grossicr is the title of this little work, which has achieved 
a complete success, both in the dramatic and musical sense. 
The libretto, which is written by Monsieur Desforges, is founded 
on an anecdote to be found in a now forgotton work of the 
latter half of the last century, called Le Colporteur, which 
relates how the celebrated Lorette of that day, being desirous 
of drawing a veil over her past’ career, purchased of a ruined 
marquis the right of bearing his name, the privilege being 
secured by a marriage, preceded by a contract specifying formally 
that the husband, on consideration of receiving a stated allow- 
ance, should immediately on leaving the church door betake 
himself whithersoever his fancy prompted, so it were not to the 
abode of his bride. 

The Veuve Grossier differs from the heroine of the story in 
being of unblemished repute ; it is not the awkward incidents of 
her life she wishes to smother under heraldic blazonries, but the 
vile associations connected with the name of Grossier. The live 
Marquis who bargains to efface all memory of the deceased snob 
is believed by the ambitious widow to be a decrepid old man; 
he however turns out, when first she beholds her bridegroom, 
to be both young and handsome; she consequently repents the 
conditions of the marriage contract, and strives to convert the 
convenient shadow into a substantial and comfortable reality. 
The Marquis, on the other hand, is desirous of immediately 
quitting the ancestral halls which no longer claim him as 
their master, for he has been knocked down to the widow as an 
appendage to the family estates. By a series of clever mancuvres 
the Marquis is induced, first to sup with his bride, next to spend 
the night with her, and finally to feel it impossible ever to be 
parted from her. It is in the dexterous management of the 
scenes which lead up immediately to this dénouement that the 
merit of the Libretto chiefly lies. It is certainly not in the 
originality of its subject, which will remind you of the Wonderful 
Woman, and a host of other productions. 

M. Flotow’s music has the same mixed character observable 
in his other works. There is the same imitation of the light 
French school, whose chief is Adolphe Adam, somewhat stiffly 
accomplished, mingled with grand airs in the Italian style, and 
the simple ballad indigenous to England and Germany. The 
compound is, in fact, much the same as that which our own 
Balfe knows so well how to serve up, saving indeed that the 
mess is not half so substantial or savoury as that of the English 
chef. The chief parts are played by Geoffry, Caillat, and Malle. 
Tostée, who did every justice both to author and composer: the 
first named was particularly happy as the Marquis. Beyond 
these two events there is nothing of moment to chronicle in the 
musical world of Lutetia. There has been a new psy at the 
Porte St. Martin, called Les Compagnons de la Truelle, whereof 
I will treat in my next. 
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PETTY MISERIES OF GRAND CONCERTS. 
(Translated from Les Grotesques de la Musique, by Hector Berlioz.) 


Iv is at the annual festival of Baden that these little miseries 
make themselves cruelly felt. And yet everything is arranged 
in favour of the chef d’orchestre, who has to organise the con- 
cert; no mean economy is imposed on him, no manner of restric- 
tion. M. Bénazet, persuaded that the best course is to leave 
him to act freely, meddles with nothing . . except paying. 
“Do things royally,” says he, “I give you carte blanche.” 
Exactly so! it is only thus that one can produce anything grand 
or beautiful in music. You laugh, do you not, and you think of 
Jean Bart’s reply to Louis XTV :— 

“ Jean Bart, I have appointed you chief of a squadron !” 

“Sire, you have done well!” | 

Laugh, laugh, as much as you please. Jean Bart was right 
though. Yes, sire, you have done well, and it were much to be 
desired that, to command squadrons, none but marines were ever 
taken. It were much to be desired, too, that, Jean Bart once 
appointed, Louis X1V. would never come to control his 
manuceuvres, to suggest ideas to him, to trouble him by his 
fears, and play with him the first scene of Shakspere’s 
Tempest. 

In spite of such means placed at his disposal, and of this 
precious liberty of using them at will, it is still a rude task for 
the chef d’orchestre to bring to successful execution such a 
festival as that of Baden, so numerous are the little obstacles, 
and the influence of the minutest may be so subversive of the 
ensemble in all enterprises of this nature. The first torment 
which he has to undergo comes almost always from the singers, 
and, above all, from the cantatrici, with regard to the arrange- 
ment of the programme. Aware beforehand of this difficulty, 
he takes two months in advance to obviate it, 

“ What will you sing, Madame ?” 

“T do not know—I will reflect upon it—I will write to you.” 

A month passes, the cantatrice has not reflected, and has not 
written. Fifteen days more are uselessly employed in soliciting 
from her a decision. Then we set out from Paris; we make a 
bee programme in which the title of the piece to be sung 

y la diva is left blank. Finally the designation of this much 
desired morceau arrives, It isanair by Mozart. Well. But the 
diva has not the music of this air, there is not time enough left 
to have the orchestral parts copied, and she will not, must 
not sing it with a piano accompaniment. An obliging theatre 
will Jend us the orchestral parts. All is inorder; the pro- 
gramme is published. This programme comes to the eyes 
of the cantatrice who suddenly is frightened at the choice 
she has made. “The concert is immense,” she writes to the 
conductor; “the various grandiose parts of this rich programme 
make my poor morceau of Mozart appear small enough, meagre 
enough. Decidedly I will sing another aria, that from Semi- 
ramide—“ Bel raggio.” You will easily find the orchestral 
parts of this air in Germany, and if you do not find them, please 
write to the director of the ThéAtre Italien in Paris ; he will 
no doubt make haste to send them.” On the receipt of this 
letter, we immediately get new programmes printed, anda strip 

asted on the show-bill to announce the scena from Semiramide. 

ut we have not been able to find the orchestral parts of the 
air in Germany, and we have not thought it our duty to beg 
M. le directeur of the ThéAtre Italien in Paris to send across 
the Rhine the entire opera of Semiramide, from which it would 
not be possible to abstract the aria to be accompanied. The 
cantatrice arrives ; we meet at a general rehearsal : 

“Eh bien ! we have not the music of Semiramide ; you will 
be obliged to sing with a piano for accompaniment.” 

“Ah! mon Dieu! but that will be like ice.” 

“No doubt.” . 

“What is to be done 2” 

. I do not know.” 

What if I return to my air from Mozart ?” 

You will do wisely.” 

s In that case let us rehearse it.” 

.,, With what? We no longer have the music ; by your orders, 
ithas been returned to the theatre at Carlsruhe. We must 








have music for the orchestra, if you wish the orchestra to play. 
You inspired singers always forget these vulgar details. Tt is 
very material, very prosaic, I admit; but so it is.” 

At the following rehearsal, the orchestral parts of Mozart’s 
opera have been brought; all is arranged anew. The pro- 
grammes are re-made, the show-bill re-corrected. The conductor 
announces to the musicians that they are about to rehearse the 
air of Mozart; all are ready. The cantatrice then advances and 
says, with that irresistible grace of hers: 

“T have an idea, I will sing the air from the Domino Noir.” 

“Oh! ah! ha! hai! psch! krrr!—Monsieur le Kapellmeister, 
have you in your theatre the opera which Madame mentions ?” 

“ No, monsieur.” 

“ Eh bien, what then ?” 

“ Then I must my myself to the air by Mozart ?” 

“Resign yourself, believe me.” 

At length we commence ; the cantatrice has resigned herself 
to the chef-d'auvre. She covers it with embroidery, as one 
might have foreseen. The chef d’orchestre hears resounding 
within him stronger than before, that eloquent exclamation, 
Krrr! and, inclining towards the diva, he says to her in his 
sweetest voice, and with a smile that seems to have nothing of 
constraint : 

“Tf you sing this morceau so, you will have enemies in the 
hall, I warn you.” 

“Do you believe so ?” 

“T am sure of it.” 

“Oh! mon Dieu / but—pray advise me—it isperhapsnecessary 
to sing Mozaft simply, just as he is, True, we are in Germany ; 
I did not think of that. ... Iam ready for anything, 
Monsieur.” 

“Yes, yes, courage; risk this coup de tée; sing Mozart 
simply. There were in those times airs, you see, designed to 
be embroidered, embellished by the singers; but those were 
generally written by the valets of the cantatrice, and Mozart is 
a master ; he even passes for a great master, one not wanting 
in taste.” 

The air is recommenced. The cantatrice, determined to drain 
the cup to the dregs, sings this miracle of expression, of senti- 
ment, of passion, of beautiful style, simply: she changes nothing 
in it but two measures, for the honour of the corps. Scarcely 
has she finished when five or six persons, who arrived in the 
hall at the moment when the piece was recommenced, advance 
toward the singer, full of enthusiasm, and exclaim : “ Madame, 
a thousand compliments—how purely and simply you do sing 
indeed! That is the way in which thé masters ought to be 
interpreted—it is delicious, admirable! Ah! you comprehend 
Mozart.” 


Chef d’ Orchestre (aside) : “ Krrrr ! !” 


Can’: Dance 1n MI, 


A dancer who, in Italy, had risen to the very clouds, came to 
make his début in Paris. He demands the introduction, in the 
ballet in which he is to appear, of a pas which was worth 
avalanches of flowers to him at Milan and at Naples. They 
comply. The grand rehearsal comes ; but this dance tune, for 
one reason or another, had been copied a tune higher than in the 
original score. ’ 

hey commence ; the dancer bounds up to the sky, pitches 
about an instant, then, redescending to the earth: “In what key 
are you playing, gentlemen ?” says he, suspending for a while 
his flight. “It seems to me that my morceau fatigues me more 
than usual.” 

“We are playing in mi.” ; 

“My astonishment is gone. Please to transpose this allegro, 
and make it one tone lower ; J can only dance wt in re.” 


A Kiss From Rossini. 


An amateur violoncellist had the honour of playing before 
Rossini, 
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“The great maestro,” said our man, some ten years after, 
“was so enchanted with my playing, that, interrupting me in 
the middle of a cantabile, he gave me a kiss upon the forehead. 
From that time, in order to preserve the illustrious imprint, J 
have never washed the spot.” 


SONGS OF THE BLACKS. 
(From Dwight’s Journal of Music.) 


Tue only musical population of this country are the negroes 
of the South. Here at the North we have teachers in great 
number, who try to graft the love of music upon the tastes of 
our colder race. But their success is only limited. A few good 
singers are produced, and some fine instrumental performers ; 
but the thing never becomes general. Music may, perhaps, be 
the fashion for a winter; but it does not grow to a popular 
enthusiasm. It never becomes a habit or a passion of the people. 
Weare still dependent on foreigners for our music. Italian 
singers fill our concert-rooms, and German bands parade our 
streets. 

Throughout the country, the same holds true. Singing- 
masters itinerate from village to village, to give instructions 
in the tuneful art; but the most they can muster is a score or 
two of men and maidens to sing in church on Sunday. 
Brother Jonathan is awkward at the business, and sings 
only on set occasions. Let him be enrolled in the ranks of 
the choir, and placed in the front of the gallery, ‘and he will 
stand up like a grenadier, and roll out lustily the strains of a 
psalm. But all his singing is done in public. He makes little 
music at home, or at most on the Sabbath day. During the 
week, his melodies are unheard. He does not go to his labour 
singing to himself along the road. No song of home or country, 
of love or war, escapes his lips, as he goes to his shop or follows 
the plough. Our mechanics work in silence, like convicts in a 
penitentiary. They go to their tasks, not with a free and joy- 
ous spirit that bursts into song, but with a stern, resolute, deter- 
mined air, as if they had a battle to fight, or great difficulties to 
overcome. 

Even the gentler sex, who ought to have most of poetry and 
music, seem strangely indifferent to it. Young ladies who have 
spent years in learning to play on the piano, and sing Italian 
airs, drop both as soon as they are married. Enter their houses 
a few months later, and they tell you that they are out of prac- 
tice ; they have forgotten their music, their pianos are unopened, 
anJ their harps are unstrung. 

Compared with our taciturn race, the African nature is 
full of poetry and song. The negro is a natural musician. He 
will learn to play on an instrument more quickly than a white 
man. They have magnificent voices, and sing without instruc- 
tion, They may not know one note from another, yet their ears 
catch the strains of any floating air, and they repeat it by 
imitation. The native melody of their voices falls without art 
into the channel of song. They go singing to their daily labour. 
pee maid sings about the house, and the labourer sings in the 

eld. 

Besides their splendid organs of voices, the African nature is 
full of poetry. Inferior to the white race in reason and intellect, 
they have more imagination, more lively feelings, and a more 
expressive manner. In this they resemble the Southern nations 
of Europe. Their joy and grief are not pent up in the heart, 
but find instant expression in their eyes and voices. With their 
imagination they clothe in rude poetry the incidents of their 
lowly life, and set them to simple melodies. Thus they sing 
their humble loves in strains full of tenderness. We at the 
North hear these songs only as burlesqued by our negro 
minstrels, with faces blackened with charcoal. Yet even thus 
all feel that they have a rare sweetness and melody. 

Mingled with these love songs are many plaintive airs, which 
seem to have caught a tone of sadness and pathos from the 
hardships and frequent separations of their slave life. They 
are the songs of their captivity, and are sung with a touching 
effect. No song of a concert-room ever thrilled us like one of 





these simple African airs, heard afar off, in the stillness of a 
summer night. Sailing down the Mississipi, the voyager on the 
deck of a steamer may often hear these strains, wild, sad, and 
tender, floating from the shore. 

But it is in religion that the African pours out his whole voice 
and soul. A child in intellect, he is a child in faith, All the 
revelations of the Bible have to him astartling vividness, and he 
will sing of the Judgment and the Resurrection with a terror or 
a triumph which cannot be concealed. In religion he finds, 
also, an element of freedom which he does not find in his hard 
life ; and in these wild bursts of melody he seems to give utter- 
ance to that exultant liberty of soul which no chain can bind, 
and no oppression subdue. As hundreds assemble at a camp- 
meeting in the woods, and join in the chorus of such a hymn 
as 

‘When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies,” 

the unimpassioned hearer is almost lifted from his feet by the 
volume and majesty of the sound. No voices of well-trained 
choir in church or cathedral, no pealing organ or mighty 
anthem, ever moved us like these voices of a multitude going 
up to God under the open canopy of heaven. Blessed power of 
music! that can raise the poor and despised above their care and 
overty. It isa beautiful gift of God to this oppressed race, to 
ighten their sorrows in the house of their bondage. 

Might not our countrymen all learn a lesson from these 
simple children of Africa? We are a silent and reserved 
people. Foreigners think us taciturn and gloomy. So we are, 
compared with the European nations. The Germans sing 
along the banks of the Rhine ; the Swiss shepherd sings on the 
highest passes of the Alps, and the peasant of the Tyrol fills 
his vallies, with strains wild as the peaks and the torrents 
around him, But Americans, though surrounded -with every- 
thing to make a people happy, do not show outward signs of 
uncommon cheerfulness a content. We are an anxious, 
care-worn race. Our brows are sad and gloomy. Songless 
and joyless, the labourer goes to his task. This dumb silence 
is ungrateful in those who have such cause for thank- 
fulness. Americans are the most favoured people on earth, and 
yet they are the least expressive in their joy ; so that we almost 
deserve the severe comment of a foreigner, who, on seeing the 
great outward prosperity, and yet the anxious look of the 
people, said that “in America there was less misery, and less 
happiness, than in any other country on the earth.” 

et us not be ashamed to learn the art of happiness from the 
oor bondmen of the South, If slaves can pour out their 
earts in melody, how ought freemen to sing? If that love of 
music which is inborn in them, could be inbred in us, it would 
do much to lighten the anxiety and care which brood on every 
face, and weigh on every heart. The spirit of music would be- 
guile the toilsome hours, and make us cheerful and happy in 
our labour. 

Nor would this light and joyous art make us too gay, 
and so lead to folly and frivolity. On the contrary, it would 
prove a friend to virtue and purity. The sour and morose 
spirit, when it recoils from its oppressive gloom, is apt to plunge 
into the worst excesses. The absence of a cheerful buoyancy 
is one of the causes which drive men into vice and sin. If 
every family sang together at early morn, that ageeing eeley 
would render their spirits more light and elastic. With his 
children’s voices in his ear, the hard-working man would go 
more cheerfully to his labour, and those melodies would make 
his spirit sunny and joyous through the day. 

If common domestic joys, home, health, and fireside love, can 
thus fill the heart with happiness, and cause it to break forth 
into singing, surely, when that heart is bounding with immortal 
hope, it may rise to the highest strains of exultation and 
ecstasy, 

* Let those refuse to sing 
Who never knew our God, 
But children of the Heavenly King 
May speak their joys abroad.”’ 
EvVANGBLIST, 


— — 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF CHARLES AUCHESTER. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., 
LMOST A HEROINE. By the author of “Charles 
Auchester,” ‘‘ Rumour,” &c,—‘‘ This novel is the work of a scholar and an 
artist. It is the author’s best."—Herald. Hurst and Biackett, publishers, 13, 
Great Marlborou,h-street. 





| test ORCHESTRAL JOURNAL, price 3s. 6d 


for full band, and 2s. 6d. for septet. Ninety-six numbers are published 
including quadrilles, waltzes, and polkas, from Dinorah, Satanella, Martha, Luisa 
Miller, and Les Vépres Siciliennes. BOOSEY’S CONCERT-ROOM ORCHESTRAL 
JOURNAL contains selections from Satanella, Martha, Trovatore, Traviata, and 
Rigoletto, arranged by Lamotte, for full band, 7s. each; septet, 4s. each. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles-strect. 


OOSEY’S PART-SONG MISCELLANY.—Price 4d. 
3 each number, Now ready, ‘‘Santa Maria,” from Meyerbeer’s Dinorah 
“Smile, oh! heaven,” from Balfe’s Satanella. ‘Ripe Strawberries,” by Hatton. 
“Who shall be fairest,” and five others, by Frank Mori, Boosey and Sons, Holles- 
strect. 


” 

MHE LAST ANNUAL REPORT, CASH ACCOUNT 

and Balance Sheet of the MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY (a pv. 
1834), may be had on a written or personal application to the Actuary, or to any 
of the Society’s Country Agents. To the Report and Accounts is appended a list 
of Bonuses paid on the Claims of the year 1858. 

Noextra charge for joining Volunteer Rifle or Artillery Corps. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 





The Mutual Life Assurance Offices, 
39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C., London, 
“MHE ARION.”—The Members of this Society will 
meet on Tuesday Evenings, at Eight o’Clock, for the study of first- 
class vocal music, on and after Tuesday, October 18, 1859, at 13 Berners-strect, 
Oxford-s'reet. Applications for admission must be made to the conductor, Mr, 
Alfred Gilbert, (Associate R.A. Music). F, F. REILLY, Esq., Hon. Sec. 


CHARLES LUDERS’ COMPOSITIONS. 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


LA TARENTELLB, Op, 41 (Dediée 3 Ferdinand Praeger) .. és 
LE CORSAIRE, Op. 42, Mélodie historique (4 Edouard Roeckel) .. 





VOICE AND PIANOFORTE. 
L’EMIGRE meXn ret Ballad, translated NO SMA poem of 
Lady Dufferin by the Chevalier de Chatelain, Suug by Miss Dolby .. 


LONDON: DUNCAN DAVISON, 244, REGENT-STREET. 


SCHER’S NOCTURNE CANTIBILE, from Verdi's 


aie new opera “‘Un Ballo in Maschera.” Price 3s, Boosey and Sons, Holles- 
street. 


SCHER’S ETOILE AIMEE, being a transcription of 


Reichardt’s popular song, ‘‘Thou art so near.” Price 3s. Boosey and Sons, 
Holles-street. 


SCHER’S DINORAH.—Fantaisie on Meyerbeer’s new 


opera for pianoforte. Price 4s.. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


SCHER’S VEPRES SICILIENNES, on Verdi's last 


opera. Price 8s. Bovsey and Sons, Holles-street. 


ALFE.—* THE SANDS OF DEE,” the poetry by the 
Rev. C. Kingsley. Price 2s. ‘‘One of the best songs M. Balfe has composed ; 
original in idea and treatment, and full of character. The poetry is exquisite, 
aud wonderfully suggestive. We know no song we could so strongly recommend.” 
Morning Chronicle. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 














ALFE.—“DAYBREAK,” the poetry by Longfellow. 


Sixth Edition. Price 2s. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 





ALFE—“TWO LOCKS OF HAIR,” the poetry by 
on semaeee. Price 2s. One of Mr. Balfe’s best songs. Boosey and Sons, 
olles-street. 





ALFE.—“ THE ARROW AND THE SONG,” the 
poetry by Longfellow. Price 2s. Fourth Edition. Boosey and Sons, 
Holles-street. 


] ALFE.—“«“THE POWER OF LOVE,” from Satanella. 

Twentieth Edition. Price 2s. ‘* Anything more affecting and beautiful we 
have never heard.”—Morning Chronicle. ‘Tuneful, mysterious, charming.”— 
Atheneum. “The most charming melody Mr. Balfe has ever written.”—Daily 
Telegraph.—Boosey and Sous, Holles-street. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ POWER OF LOVE, from 
well nea for the pianoforte. Price 3s. Sixth Edition. Boosey and Sons, 
olles-street. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ “COME INTO THE GAR- 
peas: a he the pianoforte. Price 3s. Second Edition. Boosey 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ 


Dinorah, for the pianoforte. Price 3s. 
Holles-street. 














“SHADOW AIR,” from 
Third Edition. Boosey and Sons, 





IANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 


PTANO may now be seen at the depdt, 176, Great Dover-street, Borough, 
and at G. G. Eavestaft’s, 60, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. By the application 
of this principle a heavier string cau be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 


WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
WELLER AND HUGHES’ SOUTH AFRICAN WINES, 
Classified as 
PORT, SHERRY, MADEIRA . & 24s. per dozen, 
AMONTILLADO ......c000-+ ” 
TENT and CLARET dex - 28s. pa 
‘ COLONIAL BRANDY, Pale or Brown .. 15s. & 18s, 6d. per gallon. 
Delivered free within five miles of the Bank, and to any London railway 
terminus, or any station in England, for 1s., per doz., extra. Terms cash. 
Mi‘‘T find your wine pure and unadulterated, and have no doubt of its being far 
more wholesome than the artificial mixtures too often sold for genuine sherry.”— 
Henry Letheby, M.B., London Hospital. 
be The flavour and quality of Messrs. Weller and Hughes’ wines leave nothing to 
¢ desired, indeed they appear much finer than the ordinary foreign wines,”— 
Vide Morning Post, August 19th, 1851. WELLER & HUGHES, 
27, Crutched Friars, Mark-lane, London, E.C 





M® HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has 
with introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
t ge Springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
be 1 as not to be distinguished from the origiuals by the closest observer. They will 
ok change colour or decay, and will be found superior to any teeth ever before 

+ This method does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 


— = support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore 
= re ation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and 
ulin mastication, 52, Fleet-street, At home from 10 till 5, 





VEPRES SICILIENNES 


Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ 


(the Bolero), fur the pianoforte. Price 3s. 


ISS POOLE’'S NEW SONG, “When you and I were 
young,” composed by G. B. Allen. Price 2s. Boosey and Sons, Holles- 
street, 


ISS DOLBY’S LAST SONG, “Many a time and oft,” 
sung by Miss Dolby at the Gloucester Festival. Price2s.6d. Boosey aud 
Sons, Holles-street. 


OZART’S 127m MASS.—New cheap and complete 

arrangement for the pianoforte, by Henry Smart. Price 3s., large size, 

stitched. This will be found the best adaptation extant. Boosey and Sous, 
Holles-street. 











G ELECTION FROM DINORAG, for the pianoforte ; 


containing ten favourite airs, arra . ged by Berger, with the story of the opera, 
Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 





and illustration by Brandard. Price 4s. 


“M\HE SHOOTING STARS” (Les Etoiles Filantes), by 
Alfred Quidant, for the pianoforte. Sixth Edition, price 3s. Boosey and 
Sons, Holles street. 


“TNMHE NUN’S PRAYER,” for the pianoforte, by 
Nordmann, beautifully illustrated. Price 8s. Boosey and Sons, Holles- 
street. 


HE HARMONIUM MUSEUM, price 7s. 6d. in cloth, 
contains 30 sacred melodies, and 70 secular subjects, by the most celebrated 
ancient and moderh composers, arranged for the Har jum by Nor n, and 
with an instructive introduction by Henry Smart, describing the origin, construc- 
tion, and capabilities of the instrument. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 
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NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 








JOSEPH ASCHER. 


8 

Dinorah de Meyerbeer. Illustration eve ee | 

Les Vépres Siciliennes son” > wee ote ee 

Etoile Aimée, de Reichardt 3 

Nocturne Cantabile sur Un Ballo in haiehiei és 
Verdi 


BRINLEY ia scatea 
The Power of Love. 6th Edition : 
Come into the Garden, Maud 

Shadow Air from Dinorah - 

Bolero from Les Vépres Siciliennes ... 


MADAME Speck 


Fantaisie, Dinorah ... =a 
Fantaisie, Les Vépres Siciliennes 

Fantaisie, Diamans de la Couronne .... 
Fantaisie, Martha 

Fantaisie, Luisa Miller 

The Power of Love ... 

Air de ’Ombre, Dinorah 

“ When other lips” 

Oberon Polka 


ADOLPH GOLLMICK.. 


Dripping Well, Morceau Fantastique 
Fairy Dell, Morceau de Salon 
Europa, Galop de Concert 

Réverie Amoureuse ... 

La ci darem ss sie 
Chanson a boire, Impromptu... 
Franiska, Morceau de Salon ... 
Twelve German Volkslieder ... 


THE NEW OPERAS. 


Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, for Pianoforte, in 3 books, each 








4 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 





each 


Verdi’s Vépres Siciliennes, in 3 books ose 9 
Balfe’s Satanella, in 2 books ... oe ove ” 
Also, the above Operas as Duets, in books, each 6s. 


LEOPOLD DE cpeoee 
The Mermaid, Polka de Concert 
Il Trovatore, Grand Fantaisie 
Deux Airs Hongrois ... 





eee eee 5 
wee, each 3 


0 
0 








oS 6°S 6 @:.86"6 & 


aOnowacocd Ss 





BENEDICT, 


Erin, Irish Fantaisie .. ; 

Caledonia, Scotch Fantaisie, as ‘esiiatiaa i‘. Miss 
Goddard ... me tis Bie 

Fantaisie on Satanella 





W. KUHE. 


| Fantaisie on Balfe’s Satanella 
| Fantaisie on Verdi’s Vépres Siciliennes 


Fantaisie on Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, or Le Pardon de 
Ploérmel 





TALEXY. 


| Eva, Polka Mazurka .. 
| Dinorah, Polka cienin: 





RUDOLF eeianieccn sui 


| Power of Love, Satanella 
| MW’ appari tutt’ amor, Martha 
| An Evening with the Christy’s Minstrels, “Melange 


on their favourite Airs .. 


| Tower Scene, Miserere, and Ah! che la Morte, from 


Tl Trovatore 





ADOLPH te papeyesiaicaans 


| Deodora, Caprice @ la Mazurka 


Les Fleurs Animées, Impromptu 
Boutons de Rose, Morceau de Salon 
Souvenir du Rigi, Tyrolienne oe 





VERDI’S OPERAS. 


Cheap and Complete Edition for Pianoforte Solo, in cloth, 
illustrated. 
Rigoletto oe ie eh ons ae een 
_ 


Il Trovatore ... 

Luisa Miller ... 
Ernani - eb 
La Traviata ... an 
Les Vépres Siciliennes 





BOOSY & SONS’ Musical Library, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 
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